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*% 
THE TIME READER as seen by 


TRAVELER 


COLLEGE MAN 


GOOD PROVIDER 


TIME 


circulation 
now 
2,000,000 


*TIME’s readership is the biggest concentrated audience of 
best customers and influential people in the United States 
today. Nevertheless, William Steig exaggerates... not all 
TIME readers have statues erected to them. 


N Bee in the better and 
i better days of Emile 


Coué, knee-high skirts 
and crystal headphone 
radios, the Potentate-6 
id everything! Solid-gold reputation, nickel-plated 
diator and isinglass side curtains. 


he Van Wert family 
as the envy of all L 
es as they set forth 

r a Sunday spin in their luxurious, shiny black 
otentate. And no one was more impressed than 
tle Aloysius Van Wert III, bouncing along in the 
»ugh-and-ready rumble seat. 


When Aloysius grew up he 
went to work for the Poten- 
tate Motor Co., eventually 
became its sales manager. 
ecently he found himself facing a serious problem— 
otentates just weren’t selling. 


‘0 one day he mentioned his difficulties to his friend 
oe, a spark plug from the Chicago Tribune adver- 
sing staff. 

Here’s something you might consider,” said Joe. 
Let’s get the Tribune Research Department to 
etermine who your best 


rospects are and why they / uy) 
ren’t buying. Then it |» 
hould be easier for you to = 


ecide where to go from 


”? 


P. S. Always remember... 
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other true-to-life story about some make-believe characters 


If you want to SELL Chicago 


"our crane Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


How to put the sparkle on a 
rusty reputation in Chicago 


So here’s what the Tribune question-and-answer 
boys turned up: Though Potentate was well known 
a generation ago, not many of today’s automobile 
buyers are familiar with it. Those that are, usually 
associate Potentate with family portraits, lorgnettes 
and high stiff collars. Poten- 

tate has modernized its appear- 

ance and engineering, but its Ww 5\ 
advertising has not created an 

image of modernity in the minds 

of the public. 


“Few of today’s automobile buyers are in the dig- 
nified, conservative class,’’ reported Joe, ‘‘Poten- 
tate could undoubtedly 


Lh) profit by tailoring the per- 

\ sonality of its car to fit 

=) the tastes of the big mid- 

Oo Oo dle-of-the-road segment of 
Wat me 


the present day market.” 


These findings provided Al with some valuable clues 
on how best to proceed. And we hope this story 
gives you a clue on how you can put the facilities 
of the Tribune to work for you. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


Nothing sells Chicago like the Tribune. 


So if you want to know something about Chicago, 
call in a joe from the Chicago Tribune and put 
him to work finding out. 
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ADMEN DISLIKE HOUSE AGENCIES, BUT............... p. 
A survey of the Tide Leadership Panel reveals that leading 
advertising executives consider house agencies uneconomi- 
cal, inefficient and unethical—but also think they can work 
out satisfactorily under certain conditions. 


PHILIP MORRIS SELLS THREE NEW CIGARETS AT ONCE... .p. 
The new lower-priced Parliament is being launched from 
east to west, the new mentholated Spud from west to east. 
As Philip Morris’ salesmen stock wholesalers nationwide 
with two brands, they also stockpiled Philip Morris long size 
in flip-top box for “overnight” national debut. Here’s the 
inside story. 


SEAGRAM’S NEW PACKAGING NERVE CENTER......... p. 
The country’s largest distiller is centralizing the packaging 
operation of all brands. For years, it let each company work 
out its own bottle design. The result: no common identity. 
Now Seagram’s has an expert to package the new brands 
itll market soon, 


PUREX CORP.: NEW NATIONAL MARKETER............ 
A regional firm during its first 28 years, Purex has recently 
bought two national brands in the country’s most competi- 
tive fields: toilet soaps and household cleansers. The com- 
pany plans a big ad campaign to push its name and products. 


PATTERN FOR MORE SALES... |)... .......2.-5.ss canes p 
Easi-Bild makes full-size paper patterns from which any- 
thing from a wall shelf to a house can be built by anyone. 
This do-it-yourself marketer sells to manufacturers as well 
as consumers. 


A WAY TO END THE TV STATION SHORTAGE........... p. 
The top TV set makers think the removal of the excise tax 
on any & all TV sets is the answer to television’s station 
shortage. Here’s why they'll urge Congress to do so. 


WHY THE BIG OIL FIRMS WOO SMALL BOATMEN........ p. 
Last year, Americans spent their leisure time cruising in 
5,500,000 power boats. The big oil companies recognize this 
fast-growing market, and are looking for the best way to 
capture it. 


HOW WELL DOES ADVERTISING PAY OFF?............. p. 
By Lawrence Hughes, senior editor 
What over-all relationship exists between the rate of ad 
expenditure and rate of growth of sales and profits? A recent 
Tide survey shows that those companies with increased ad 
budgets in 1955 also increased sales and profits more than 
those which cut ad budgets. 


OLD CROW USES POSTERS PLUS PAINT................ p- 
Here are the techniques one advertiser is using in outdoor 
advertising. Painted bulletins, which are becoming more 
prominent, are permanent displays aimed at establishing 
the Old Crow brand. Posters, which change monthly, carry 
the sell and provide variety. 
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ADVERTISING FORECAST 


Sometime in September, E. I. du Pont de Nemours will announce the appointment 
of another advertising agency, bringing its total to three. 


Du Pont: Of Du Pont’s estimated $23,000,000 billing, the bulk is handled by BBDO; a 


small portion of the account (petroleum chemicals) is placed through Charles L. 
Rumrill & Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) 


Du Pont, according to advertising director Wallace Gordon, has invited 10 
agencies (some very large ones, some medium size, a few smaller agencies) to 
make presentations, is currently evaluating them and considering its choice. 


Gordon emphasizes that Du Pont is highly satisfied with BBDO’s performance, 
although the ad expenditure placed through the new agency will “probably” 
come out of BBDO’s present billing (BBDO has been Du Pont’s agency for almost 
27 years). 


Look for Procter & Gamble to make still more news in the food field, following 


continues : ; 
its recent acquisition of the Duncan Hines food line. 


Says P&G PR manager Oliver Gale: “It’s true we’re looking around in a number 
of directions for opportunity to expand the [food] line.” About a year ago, 
P&G started it all with purchase of the W. T. Young Co., is now market testing 
two peanut butter lines, Jif and Big Top. 


Continues Gale: “Duncan Hines is not the only group we've contacted. A num- 
ber of them are in and out of the picture. But more & more we're going into the 
food line.” 


Companies which peg their ad budgets on sales can expect to spend more money 
on advertising in the rest of 1956, if the trends set in the first half of the year 
carry through to December. 


2 able and 


Consumers have both the money and the willingness to buy. Personal income 
after taxes climbed 7% this first half over 1955’s first half, and retail sales during 
the same period rose 4%. 


Gross national product also continues to climb. During this year’s second 
quarter it hit an annual rate of $408 billion, some $5 billion over the first quarter 
and a healthy $21 billion over 1955’s second quarter. 


Even consumer credit, despite the recent tightening, is up: for this year’s first 
five months, it was $16 billion higher than 1955’s first five months. 


Consumer purchasing, according to a recent Commerce Dept. report, continues 
to be the basic supporting element in the business picture—both in products and 
services, 


Actually the economy will probably dip slightly this quarter, thanks partially 
to the steel strike and the auto industry’s shutdown for changeover to 1957 models. 
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(Advertising Forecast continued) 


New FTC 


SN aS 
crackdown: 
EST Seo 


Westinghouse, 
GE offer more 


colored bulbs: 


A new twist 
in beer 


packaging: 


Emerson boasts 
I al et Se 


big sales for 


TV-phono-radio: 


“n 


,lighting package.” And says designer Melanie Kahane, who did Westinghouse’s 


But by the fourth quarter, when new car sales get their annual shot-in-the-arm 


and steel production matches the backlog of orders, the economy will head 
upward again. 


Advertisers will have to watch advertising claims and advertising allowances 
much more closely from now on. 


The Federal Trade Commission, granted an extra $1,000,000 in its new budget 
(making its total working capital $5,500,000), is expanding its drive against 
misleading advertising, bait ads and discriminating advertising allowances. 


One important assignment for FTC’s augmented staff: more extensive monitorin g 
of radio & TV commercials for fraudulent claims. 


The second round in the colored light bulb battle is coming up. 


In June, 1955, Sylvania introduced its pearl pink bulbs, was followed quickly by 
Westinghouse and later by General Electric. All did well in sales. 


Now Westinghouse and GE are ready to market, starting this month, a “family” } 
of tinted bulbs including (besides pink) aqua and pale yellow. The bulbs give 
a room a decorative color tone, will be sold in units as a “complete decorative — 


Beauty Tone line: the bulbs can be used in combination with regular ones for 
harmonizing effects. 


Ironic note: Sylvania, who started it all, doesn’t yet have a “family” line, may 
follow soon. : 


It isn’t easy to make a beer can glamorous, but Liebmann Breweries is trying. 


To get more attention for its 18th annual Miss Rheingold contest, Liebmann is _ 
featuring color photographs of the six Miss Rheingold candidates on its beer 
cans—each beer can showing one of the girls. With a six-pack of Rheingold you 
get the complete slate of candidates. 


Although Rheingold ads (via Foote, Cone & Belding) plug the election as usual, 
they don’t mention the pictures of the girls on the beer can. Liebmann is _ 
considering putting the victorious Miss Rheingold on every can of Rheingold. — 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., never one to shy away from superlative 
claims, says no TV set made is selling like Emerson’s recently introduced TV- _ 
phono-radio: Port-o-rama. 


The Port-o-rama (list price: $124) has an 8%-inch TV screen, AM radio and a q 
phono jack for a record player hook-up. It can be operated in a car (by plugging — 
an inverter into the cigaret lighter) as well as in a boat, also has an under-the- 
pillow attachment which permits listening in bed without disturbing others. 


Current advertising is in newspapers, local TV and local radio spots, with con- 
sumer magazine ads coming up soon. F 
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The Saturday Evening 


irculation rate base 
another 200,000 


INCREASE IN PAST 4 YEARS TOTALS MORE THAN 1,000, 000 COPIES 


| 
| 
; 


ae ie Baa iat ee LLL LL SEITE eee SSSR ne Sse 


| PERIOD ____CIRCULATION RATE BASE AVERAGE DELIVERED ‘CIRCULATION rf | 
April 1952 3, 8 : . zi 
April 1953 00, 000 4, 304, 440 | 


me Lt sis 


| ee | 4,000,000) 4, 


LLL IIE 


SA men J een 


| cakes | 4,200,000 | 4,566, 737 


oe sie ERLE EE SS 


[ie ece | 4,450,000 | 4,696,323 


TAI al oe Be 


36 | “ iti a: 


4, 650, 000 | 4,850,000 


td bet eS WMA i be SIX MONTHS 


January 1956 
to 
pecember 1956 


scours semanas 


SUSE 


| “=32" | 4,850,000 | 5,000,000 


ANTICIPATED 


sciarmenmiamnasae SES ELIE STS Ss EN Ia Tal pasa 


' Look at the chart above and notice the growth of The 
| Saturday Evening Post in the past four years. Its circu- 
| lation rate base at the beginning of 1953 was 3,800,000. 
The new rate card issued this week (effective January 5, 
1957) shows a circulation rate base of 4,850,000 copies. tale Lol eta 
That’s an increase of 200,000 over the present rate base aaa Saree}, 1956 
and an increase of more than a million copies in the past 
four years. The average bonus to advertisers has never 
been less than 150,000, and last year several issues had 
a net paid circulation of over 5,000,000 copies. 
America reads the Post. People spend more time with 
it. And its commanding leadership on the newsstand 
(see chart at right) is a clear indication of its natural 
strength, week after week. Recognizing these facts, 
advertisers have put more advertising dollars in the 
POST this year than ever before in its history. 


Birorica reads the Post 
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The Saturday Bye 
ad res. 
og in THIS jesus 


‘Y r Y «They Call Mo a Helicopter Hobo 

* Pitfalls of Renedetin, ing a House 

+ * Report on “Mar reotics My: steri ta” 

* Democrats’ Chairman Paul Butler 


PC 


FACES of the fortnight 


Plymouth’s Louis T. Hagopian 
The job is to promote pride of ownership 


Plymouth’s Hagopian: a 
seasoned young adman 


Chrysler Corp. likes to think of its 
Plymouth as the car for the “young in 
heart,” and it looks for executives of 
“seasoned youth” to staff its Plymouth 
Division. Just recently, 35-year-old Jack 
Minor took over as Plymouth’s sales 
vice-president; this month, Minor 
named as Plymouth’s advertising & 
sales promotion director a young vet- 


eran of nine years in the automobile 
business: relaxed, friendly, 31-year-old 
Louis T. Hagopian. 

Hagopian will need all of his youth- 
ful energy—and his associates claim he 
has plenty of it—to help Minor reverse 
Plymouth’s drop in sales: more than 
25% for the first five months of 1956 
under 1955’s same period. Where Ply- 
mouth was for many years number three 
in automobile sales, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s low-priced model has lost third 


to Buick, now must worry about lo 
fourth place to GM’s fast-rising O 
mobile. 

In his new position, Hagopian 
direct all Plymouth advertising & s 
promotion, including merchandis 
point-of-sale and direct mail. A s 
promotion specialist who establis 
his reputation as national sales pro 
tion manager of Dodge Division, Hi 
pian has a knack (developed from |] 
contact with dealers) of knowing y 
dealers want—and producing it. W 
Hagopian can’t comment now on 
mouth’s advertising plans, he 
admit that Plymouth will expand 
sales promotion — qualitatively, 
quantitatively. Says Hagopian: 
want fewer and better promotions 
we'll look at everything in sight, t 
narrow it down to a few.” 

Plymouth’s biggest problem, in Hi 
pian’s estimation, is this: “In the 
too many people felt Plymouth wa: 
old folks’ car, with the accent on 
formance and dependability. And : 
perhaps too many older people 
Plymouth is a young person’s car, | 
the accent on styling and zip. An 
portant job is to promote the prid 
ownership . . . at all age levels. / 
on the other hand, to imbue our r 
salesmen with justifiable pride in 
car they are retailing.” 

One of the most difficult challet 
confronting automobile adverti 
today, says Hagopian, is “the so-ca 
capital goods vs. small goods prob! 
Small goods advertising can regist 
saturation impression easily transl; 
into sales across a counter. People » 
have to lay out only a relatively si 


Admen at ease 


Some years ago, when the U.S. 
Army’s famous 42d Rainbow Di- 
vision needed a fighting song, they 
called on a young major named 
Brown Bolte. The march which 
Bolte composed became an im- 
mediate hit with the fighting 42d, 
and later the Pentagon asked Bolte 
to adopt it for the Army Fighting 
Song, published in 1954. 

Today, a few years older and 
now executive vice-president of 
Benton & Bowles, Bolte still writes 
songs in his spare time—when he 
can find some. Besides a long list 
of published songs to his credit 
(including The Soldier’s Prayer and 
Allies Victory March), Bolte also 
writes poetry, belongs to the Classic 
Car Club of America, and invents 
(among his patents: two medical 
instruments, various packages, a 
device to simplify the application 
of nail polish). 
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»stment for, say, a package of gum or 
smetic item, are influenced by ad- 
Rive toward an immediate purchase 
Samael brand.” 
ut with capital goods—like an auto- 
nile—the problem is not nearly so 
ir-cut. Perhaps the auto industry has 
remiss in not taking a page from 
sales handbook of the small goods 
otional exponents.” 
there are pessimists who are skep- 
1 of the automobile industry’s fu- 
, Hagopian is not among them—he’s 
istic about the future “now and 
a long time to come. The expanding 
e of population growth speaks for 
. The trend toward suburban living 
the inevitable increase in multiple- 
families is also a factor. And the 
highway program obviously is 
d to put more drivers—more en- 
ably—on the road.” 
. graduate of Michigan State (B.A. 
ree, class of 1947) and a Navy of- 
r during World War II, Hagopian 
‘ked as a retail salesman in Detroit 
a year before joining the Pontiac 
ision of GM in 1948. He worked his 
, up through various GM district 
ces, learning, as he puts it, “a lot 
ut life, people and the pursuit of 
ssmanship.” He joined Dodge in 
3 on the general sales manager's 
(4 became national merchandising 
ager in 1954 and national sales pro- 
ion manager in January, 1955. His 
post was as Dodge’s eastern new 
sales manager. 
{agopian plays golf in his spare time 
1en the wind is right and the course 
t tough,” also enjoys music played 
ull volume on his hi-fi, a habit that 
oys Joanne, his wife of seven 
aths. Hagopian dislikes back-to-back 
commercials and disc jockey shows 
a too many commercials, likes fast- 
ing people who get things done 
nout “winding themselves up in red 
2 and protocol.” 


>&B’s Carney proposes 
-adman for every board 


very company should have an ad- 
tising man on its board of directors— 
only because a company spends so 
ch money on advertising, but also 
ause advertising is a major factor 
Bencing profit and loss. 
"his was the message delivered to 
(15th annual Stanford Business Con- 
nce late last month, held on the 
Toss of Stanford University. The 
who brought the message was 
4 direct, 51-year-old Robert F. 
mey, board chairman of Foote, Cone 
Belding. 
Aore businessmen must realize, said 
mey, that while none of the details 
an advertising program appear on 
: 
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month after month 
a stabilized 


audience! 


Every advertiser knows the value 
of a constant, highly attentive 
audience. That’s what The Elks 
delivers —of active men with 
incomes far above the national 
average. As leaders in the social 
and business life of their com- 
munities, 1,152,497 Elks are 
liberal givers and spenders. The 
quality and stability of The Elks’ 
audience is your assurance of 
resultful advertising. 


THE MAGAZINE 


New York Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles 


FOR A NATIONWIDE MARKET 


AS A BASIC 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


this year’s profit and loss statement, 
they are a major factor in determining 
how next year’s statement will read. 

“Advertising,” Carney continued, “is 
now the biggest part of the sales ex- 
pense for many industries, and quite a 
considerable part of their over-all op- 
erating expense.” He offered as evi- 
dence a survey which showed that for 
General Mills, advertising averages 26% 
of total sales and general administrative 
expense. At P&G it’s 21%, said Carney, 
at R. J. Reynolds 45% and at American 
Tobacco, 42%. 

“A major problem... as I see it, ” 
Camey said, “is convincing manage- 
ment people that advertising people 
have a solid grasp of business problems 
—that they are conscientious and dedi- 
cated people of integrity and balanced 
judgement.” 

Carney, whose long career in law 
began in 1930 after graduation from 
Harvard Law School, joined FC&B as 
legal counsel in 1946, became board 
chairman in 1951. He recognized a 
potential at FC&B that was not being 
realized, says Carey, “because the 
partners were so busy solving their 
clients’ problems that they had no time 
to solve their own which were becoming 
bigger as the agency grew.” 

Though Carney lives just a few 
blocks from FC&B’s New York office, 


ADVERTISERS AIMING 


ON THE MOVE ARE 


WENDELL D. “PETE” MOORE, Assistant Sales Manager in charge of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion for Chrysler’s Dodge Division, counts on SPOT’S selective 


selling role: 


“WITH GREATER SUBURBAN GROWTH AND INCREASED USE OF CARS FOR 
COMMUTING, SPOT RADIO IN EARLY MORNING AND LATE AFTERNOON NOW 
REACHES A GREATER AUDIENCE THAN EVER BEFORE. : 


“SPOT RADIO IS ESSENTIAL TO ANY 
BALANCED, OVERALL PROMOTIONAL OR 


ADVERTISING EFFORT!” 


10 


(3) SPOT SALES 


FC&B’s Robert F. Carney 
Dedicated, with a solid grasp 


he spends half his time visiting 
agency’s offices here and abroad, t 
occasional time out for a round of 
or a quiet weekend with his famil 
his home in Southampton. 


Executive Ladder 


e Martin N. Sandler has been nai 
advertising & brand promotion y 
president of the Toni Division of 
lette Co. (Chicago). 

e Benton & Bowles president Ro 
E. Lusk is also newly elected c 
executive officer of the agency. 

e Nationwide Insurance (Columi 
Ohio) has named Calvin Kytle as pu 
relations director. 

@ Michael J. Roche is the newly | 
moted general manager of L 
Brothers Company’s Corporate Ad 
tising Services Division (New York 
e Everett M. Runyon, advertising n 
ager of California Packing Co. ( 
Francisco), has been promoted to 
vertising & sales promotion director 
Del Monte products. 

e Compton Advertising has appoit 
two new vice-presidents: William 
Nevin (who will also be director 
the agency’s market development ¢ 
sion) and Wilson A. Shelton (who - 
also be assistant creative director), k 
in New York City. 

e James J. McCaffrey, Shelby H. F 
and Herbert W. Warden are all ne 
promoted executive vice-presidents 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New Y 
e Reg Testement, Grove Laborata 
ad manager, is now also public relat 
coordinator (New York). 

e G. P. Karle, Jr., former assistant 
manager of Sheaffer Pen Co., has b 
promoted to ad manager (Fort Madi 
Iowa). 
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XTLIDINGS 


d sales 


ell, we're paid to think and one of 
favorite subjects being new markets, 
recently pondered the invasion of 
USSR — with products, that is. 
gine the entire USSR, from Pinsk 
Kamchatka, wide open for lipstick, 
mograph records, nylons, teething 
fs, cooking ranges, writing paper, 
liances, shirts, foodstuffs — all U.S. 
Je and marketed. 
‘he possibility struck us as enormous 
ily the moon looms bigger, and who 
ws about purchasing power there. 
least we’ve read reports that Russian 
ple frequent bars — discretionary 
nding, certainly. We put our Wash- 
ton man on the idea—namely to find 
whether the Geneva smile includes 
products as well as our President. 
The U.S. government, apparently, is 
for you, providing you don’t plan 
ship anything on its “positive” list. 
it list, issued by the State Dept., 
ers items that are either scarce or 
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itegic, and to beat it you, as a ship- 
, must convince the government that 
ir shipment would help this country. 
uast April, however, the Dept. of 
mmerce issued a “general license,” 
ering all the products we men- 
red and a lot more. The “general 
nse” means that you don’t need a 
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license to ship such products. Com- 
mented Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks when he issued the order (it 
doesn’t cover China and Korea): “To- 
day’s simplification in licensing proced- 
ures in respect to the European Soviet 
bloc is designed to carry out the gov- 
ernment’s objective first announced by 
President Eisenhower at Geneva last 
July: ‘to create conditions which will en- 
courage nations to increase the ex- 
change of peaceful goods throughout 
the world’. . .” 

If your product is on neither the 
positive list nor the general license list, 
you get an application from either the 
Commerce Dept., Washington 25, 
D. C., or a local Commerce field office, 
fill it out and mail it back. If there are 
no problems, you'll get your license in 
a minimum of four days. 

There are two major reasons for 
refusal: Russia is buying not for con- 
sumers but for Army stockpile (larger 
than plausible orders for antibiotics 
were recently refused for that reason 
and smaller orders allowed to pass); or 
the Commerce people suspect you’ve 
asked for a license before you’ve got a 
reasonably firm order from theRussians 
(Commerce cuts down its license work- 
load by making you do your sales work 
first). 

So far, so good. The big bottleneck, 
of course, is selling the Russians. You 
begin by writing one of the divisions of 
the Ministry of Economics, Moscow. If 
you sell foodstuffs, you write to Proden- 
torg, 32-34 Smolenskaja-Sennaja, Mos- 
cow, 200 (include your advertising liter- 
ature). If you sell appliances, sports 
equipment and most other goods, write 
to Rasnoexport, 5 Maljajexska, Moscow. 
Once you land the order, your shipping 
problems are simple—you ship Amtorg, 
New York, and get paid at once by 
letter of credit. 

Our Washington man reports that 
there are examples of firms which fol- 
lowed the above procedure having been 
invited to Moscow along with brief 
case and samples. Moscow is currently 
looking at home appliances, for in- 
stance, has bought one or two of vari- 
ous models, presumably to copy. Re- 
cently, it invited British stylists to put 


on a fashion show (Paris and Rome 
stylists were not invited). 

But, our reporter adds, while there 
are U.S. salesmen in Moscow hotels, 
there have been no big orders so far. 


In any case, no brand names are 
allowed to stay on products, and there 
are no media to advertise them in 
anyway. 


Captive cap 


At a rough estimate, we have lost 
about 384 toothpaste caps (as well as 
two teeth) in the last 15 years. So the 
rumor of a man who’s got the secret to 
the un-losable cap sent us rushing to 
the Greenwich (Conn.) home of Victor 
Muscat, president of Victor Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp., giant (about 20%) of the 
collapsible metal tube industry (total 
1955 sales about $40,000,000). 

Tube tycoon Muscat, who conducts 


most of his business this time of year 
from a rubber raft in his swimming 
pool (with a pint-size raft bearing a 
dictaphone floating close by), thinks he 
has the makings of a revolution in 
toothpaste marketing in this gadget. 

Muscat, at 37, has developed an in- 
expensive (adds %¢ to the price of a 
tube) method of attaching the cap to 
the neck of the tube by a loop, claims 
one big dentifrice house will start test- 
ing it soon. 

Actually, with a product as standard- 
ized and competitive as toothpaste, 
something like this could very well in- 
fluence sales drastically. Can’t you just 
hear the television jingle: “Fluoride, 
flavor, flip-top tube?” 


Biting the hand 


Steve Allen, who usually rambles 
along at a casual pace, rambled into a 
discussion on Tonight the other eve- 
ning of how some of the art in news- 
papers and magazines is so far removed 
from the product. He emphasized that, 
looking at the art, you’d never guess 
what the ad was trying to sell. 

Flipping through a few magazine 
pages, he came to an ad showing a man 
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and woman in aprons bent over a 
barbecue. “Now,” said Allen, “what do 
you think they’re trying to sell? Barbe- 
cues? Oh, no!” Then, uncovering the 
lower half of the ad, Allen noticed it 
plugged Miller High Life. He mumbled 
something about “Well, that’s not so far 
fetched after all . . .” and hurriedly 
turned to the next ad. 

Miller High Life, it seems, is one of 
the major sponsors of Allen’s Tonight. 


Euphemism vanquished 


We noted with only casual interest 
last fortnight that Foremost Dairies was 
shifting from Guild, Bascom & Bon- 
figli to BBDO and purely as a routine 
matter we asked someone to find out 
what happened. Well, we got the usual 
replies about how Foremost’s profits 
and sales hit all time highs during 
Guild, Bascom’s tenure, and so on. We 
also got, however, the highly unusual 
and frank statement from Guild, Bas- 
com that they did not resign the 
$1,500,000 account: “No, sir, we were 
fired!” 


Devil’s dilemma 


Malcolm Moos, in his deservedlv 
well-received book on the history of 
the Republican Party*, devotes slightly 
more than two pages to the invasion 
of politics by advertising and public 
relations men. While he discusses sev- 


*Random House, $5.95. 
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eral aspects of advertising & PR in 
politics (such as whether a politician 
should be merchandised as “non-politi- 
cal”), he ends up by pointing out what 
he considers to be a danger. 


In effect, Moos says that while ad 
and PR executives can often win elec- 
tions, they may actually weaken a po- 
litical party in the process. His reason- 
ing is that when they move in, they 
usually tend to take over much of the 
decision-making from the professional 
politicians, Says Moos: “The danger 
here is that the development, training 
and apprenticeship of the leadership 
process will shrink and the energy force 
that goes into the struggle for leader- 
ship succession at the precinct, ward, 
county, city, state and national level 
will be seriously diminished.” 

Perhaps what Mr. Moos says is true. 
Certainly any college team which slips 
a professional quaterback into the back- 
field to call signals is going to win 
more games—but it means that the 
regular quarterback has to sit on the 
bench, and that the job is closed to 
any other aspirants. 


But if advertising executives can help 
a party win—Moos doesn’t deny that 
they can and do-—this is a somewhat 
weak argument against them. Actually, 
if you take Moos’ premise and carry it 
a step further, you have a choice: bring 
in the admen, take the power to make 
decisions away from the politicians, 
weaken your party structure, but win 
the election; or keep the admen out, let 


“Fulson, give me a forty-inch filler on the vast market for barbed-wire in Russia.” 
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the politicians make the decisions, 
a strong party—but lose the election, 


Conversation 


But Herbert, said Harlow, 
It just isn’t fair; 

We've built up the business 
With such loving care. 


Yes, Harlow, said Herbert, 
I realize your plight, 

And in most other years 
I'd say you were right. 
But Harlow, said Herbert, 
Although it’s unjust, 
You'll have to bear with us 
And face anti-trust. 


Okay, answered Harlow, 
Though it doesn’t make sense; 
And just wait till you need 

A new man for Defense. 


Tit for tat 


The old saw about the pot callir 
the kettle black.is about the only we 


but to continue a contretemps 
can’t possibly end to anyone’s satisfai 
tion is worse indeed. 
It all started when TvB’s preside 
Oliver Treyz came out with the fl 
statement that “newspapers are suffe 
ing a quantitative slump—not just 1 
circulation but, more important, 
readership,” based on Starch reade 
ship studies of the Denver Post. 
it seems to us, is making a generalil 
out of a specific. Naturally, newspa 
circulation and readerhsip isn’t cot 
stant; just because the Post or af 
other newspaper gains or drops isn 
any reason to make a general pr 
nouncement for the whole industry 
The real point, though, is that th 
sort of attack by one great mediuw 
against another is absurd. Yet th 
one is growing into a cause celebr 
In triple time, of course, newspapt 
spokesman Herbert W. Moloney, « 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt took 
the cudgels to reply, claiming thi 
Treyz was “woefully ignorant of n 
search and research methods,” o 
Treyz is “willfully trying to mislea 
advertisers and their agencies.” M«¢ 
loney came up with a new set ¢ 
figures using different dates and bas 
to prove that newspaper circulation is : 
its highest. As anybody who has ev 
seen even one readership study “a 
figures can be juggled to prove ne 
anything. Who's right, if anybod 
we don’t know (and don’t think ¥ 
care), but do know this: it’s ridiculot 
and even harmful for such a discu 
to go on even one more day. ‘ 
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reveals: 


HOUSE agency is seldom as eco- 
ical as the advertiser hopes it will 
It generally ends up producing 
is effective advertising of poorer 
ality. And most—but definitely not 
— advertising executives look with 
favor on house agencies simply be- 
se they don’t like the principle 
volved. 

These are the conclusions from a 
ey of the leading advertising ex- 
tives on the Tide Leadership Panel. 
it while these opinions reflect the 
ajority viewpoint of advertising lead- 
5, they don’t reveal a strong under- 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
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Three out of five 
advertising executives 
say HOUSE AGENCIES 
AREN’T REALLY 
ECONOMICAL 


Most advertising executives OPPOSE 
HOUSE AGENCIES IN PRINCIPLE 


Many advertisers feel they can do a good job—and save money. 
_ It all depends on certain conditions, particularly personnel. 
On the whole, though, admen distrust the usual house agencies. 


They call them uneconomic, inadequate, and unethical. 


current of feeling among a surprising 
number of ad executives who _ insist 
that house agencies can—under certain 
conditions—be highly effective, suffi- 
ciently economical and definitely with- 
in the moral bounds of business opera- 
tion. 

Do you think most advertisers, Tide 
asked the Panel, could operate their 
own house agencies for substantially 
less than it costs to pay-an independent 
agency? The commanding majority— 
61%—say no, while 19% answer yes 
and the remaining 20% have other 
answers. What’s more, 67% of the 


Two out of three advertising executives 
say HOUSE AGENCIES PRODUCE 
POORER ADVERTISING THAN 


dmen dislike house agencies, but... 


Panel maintain that the general level 
of advertising quality and effectiveness 
suffers when prepared by a_ house 
agency as opposed to an independent 
agency; 14% say no, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily suffer, and 19% have other 
opinions. 


> At first glance, this might appear w 
indicate an overwhelming condemna- 
tion of house agencies by advertisin;, 
executives. 

However there are these factors tu 
take into account: 


e At least 39% of the Panel—almost 
two out of eyery five top ad executives 
—feel that there are circumstances un- 
der which a house agency can be 
economical. 


e At least 33% of the Panel—one out 
of three ad executives—feel that there 
are circumstances under which house 
agencies can turn out ads as good as— 


Two out of five 

say HOUSE AGENCIES 
CAN BE ECONOMICAL 
UNDER CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS 


One out of three advertising executives 
say HOUSE AGENCIES CAN PRODUCE 
EXCELLENT ADVERTISING UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


Almost as many—if you exclude 
agency men who naturally dislike 


house agencies— feel that HOUSE 


AGENCIES CAN BE BOTH MORAL 
AND EFFECTIVE 


acorns. 5] 
PaRAT 
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Charles Pfizer’s Whitney 
The threat is a stimulant 


Lydia Pinkham’s Pinkham 
We tried it—it didn’t work 


or even better than—independent agen- 
cies. 
e Agency executives on the Panel vote 
almost to a man against house agen- 
cies. Subtract this sizable block of 
votes, and it’s clear that among the 
men who pay for the advertising, an 
alarming number think that under the 
right conditions, a house agency can 
do an effective and economical job. 
Walter Fanning, advertising vice- 
president of Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., took 
an approach typical of many Panelists. 
While he feels that “most” advertisers 
couldn’t save money with a _ house 
agency, he adds that “I believe any 
advertiser might save if he has a good, 
strong advertising man in his stable.” 
At the same time, adds Fanning, the 
quality of advertising need not suffer 
when prepared by a house agency. 
Says Fanning: “In the final analysis, 
the advertiser controls the quality of 
his advertising anyway. And I have 
seen some terrible agency efforts—by 
good agencies!” 


>» Those Panelists who call house agen- 
cies uneconomical claim that they rep- 
resent a false economy—“Penny wise 
and pound foolish,” as one Panelist 
describes it. In order to get the crea- 
tive ideas and high quality successful 
advertising requires, says the Panel, 
the advertiser with a house agency 
ends up paying a lot more than what 
he’d have to pay an_ independent 
agency. 

Michael Keith, sales promotion man- 
ager of Philip Morris, is one Panelist 
who doubts that house agencies are 
really economical. “A house agency 
could not afford the breadth and scope 
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of the outsider,” says Keith. “If it made 
sense, why wouldn’t General Motors or 
Procter & Gamble have done it years 
ago?” Arthur Pinkham, president of 
Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., re- 
ports that “We tried it once and it 
didn’t work—all our skilled employes 
were substandard. We couldn’t afford 
to hire the best.” Adds Albert J. 
Goetz, ad manager of American Safety 
Razor Corp.: “You get what you pay 
for.” 


>» Those members of the Panel who 
feel house agencies are economical 
point out that with a house agency, an 
advertiser has more direct control over 
his advertising; that a house agency is 
more familiar with company problems; 
and that a house agency means sub- 
stantial savings, both in terms of the 
commission saved and in production, 
purchasing, scheduling, etc. 

Maurice E. Cook, ad manager of 
Pillsbury Mills’ Feed & Soy Division, 
admits that house agencies can be 
economical but points out that “ex- 
pense is not the criterion. The benefits 
of advice, counsel and real full-time 
professionals in their specialities cannot 
be afforded by most [house agencies]. 
I would not favor a [house agency], 
especially since I have managed one.” 

Many Panelists emphasize that econ- 
omy depends on certain conditions. 
Frank A. Howard, Jr., national adver- 
tising manager of Ethyl Corp., feels 
that “major, national, single-program 
advertisers” might save money with a 
house agency whereas “smaller adver- 
tisers or multi-program and multi-trade 
advertisers” probably wouldn’t. E. L. 
McDonald, assistant. ad manager of 


Pillsbury Mills’ Cook 
Expense isn’t the criterion 


ihe 


Philip Morris’ Keith 
House agencies lack sco; 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Cory 
believes that it depends on “the natu 
of the business and the volume of a 
vertising.” Garth Salisbury, assistant ' 
the ad manager of Bemis Bros. Bs 
Co., thinks that a house agency mig 
save money for an industrial advertis 
but probably not for a consumer a 
vertiser. 

Adds Edmund Green, organic cher 
istry ad manager of Monsanto Cher 
cal Co.: “With costs under their ov 
control, advertisers could cut them we 
down; but if they want comparab 
quality of personnel and output, cos 
would probably be only slightly les 
Where they might make substanti 
savings would be in better schedulir 
of advertising creation and productio 
They might get along with a small 
staff if they leveled off peak loa 
they now expect the agency to coy 
with. I don’t think [house agencies 
full potential has been explored.” 


> Those Panelists who feel advertisir 
produced by a house agency suffe 
compared to advertising produced | 
an independent agency offer these re: 
sons: house agencies have a lack | 
objectivity; they stagnate, because the 
don’t have to compete to hold the a 
count; they don’t have the outsic 
viewpoint on company problems; the 
can’t afford personnel of top-flight ta 
ent and ability; and they sometim 
tend to become yes-men, for fear ¢ 
losing their jobs. : 

A. Ellis Frampton, ad manager 
Hammerill Paper Co. insists that “ 
economy governs a house agency, 
work would certainly suffer.” 

R. H. Haviland, ad manager of St 
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Hartford’s Graham 
They might do better 


ton Shoe Co., points out that “The aver- 
§ge house agency cannot afford to pay 
or top-flight talent—artists, copywriters, 
roduction men, researchers, market 
nalysts and merchandising men.” And 
sen Donaldson, ad manager of Ford 
otor Co., adds that “An independent 
gency — especially a larger one — has 
‘reater facilities, more flexibility, more 
alent and better organization than 
ould be expected of a house agency.” 
H. J. Graham, assistant secretary for 
dvertising & sales promotion of Hart- 
ord Accident & Indemnity Co., takes 
‘xactly the opposite tack: “I think a 
ouse agency might well do a better 
ob because of undivided interest, 
reater ability to concentrate on the 
ompany’s particular problems and cir- 
umstances, more intimate contact with 
ts operations, and less need to play 
dolitics to retain the account. . .” 


“Many Panelists insist that personnel 
re the key factor. R. B. White, ad 
anager of Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., 
believes that the quality of work pro- 
duced by a house agency “depends en- 
irely on the personnel . . . If a house 
agency is willing to pay for first-class 
neople, the work they do should re- 
— it.” And D, A. Permoda, ad man- 
ger of Illinois Tool Works, also thinks 
it depends on the quality of talent, 
adds that “often quality and effective- 
ness improves, since people in [a house 
agency] are closer to the problem. Cer- 
tainly work flows faster.” 

Rollo Horwitz, partner of McMahan- 
Horwitz, admits that every house 
agency is a separate case but that gen- 
erally “captives” are, in the long run, 
like “slave labor’—they fail to demon- 
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Nunn-Bush’s Fanning 
The quality need not suffer 


strate “the virility and ingenuity of a 
team that is free.” 

What, in general, Tide asked the 
Panel, is your attitude toward house 
agencies? Here are the answers of 
some Panelists, representing a good 
cross-section of opinion: 

William R. Farrell, ad director, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.: “I think house 
agencies are less efficient and less ef- 
fective because they are not under the 
competitive pressure of independent 
agencies.” 

D. G. Schneider, vice-president & 
merchandising director, Young & Rubi- 
cam: “[A house agency is] not unlike a 
kept woman—created by a false sense 
of values.” 

W. J. Sweeney, ad manager, North- 
western Bell Telephone Co.: “I feel 
[a house agency offers] the advantages 
of a closer working relationship, dis- 
advantages in cost (for the same qual- 
ity) and loss of outside viewpoints.” 

Robert Journayvaz, Jr., ad manager, 
M. K. Goetz Brewing Co.: “I have no 
use for them as they become swamped 
with intra-company problems. Inde- 
pendent agencies don’t add that to 
their own set of problems.” 

Martin P. Gerberg, vice-president, 
Maryland Match Co.: “In certain in- 
stances, where product and merchan- 
dising procedures are complex [a 
house agency] might be utilized to 
advantage.” 

Edward Whitney, ad_ director, 
Charles Pfizer & Co.: “I see no need 
for them basically; but the mere threat 
of them ‘moving in’ should make estab- 
lished, independent agencies give full 
consideration to the job they are doing 
(or should be doing) for their clients.” 


Monsanto’s Farrell 
Ad agencies need pressure 


ASR’s Goetz 
You get what you pay for 


B, N. Pollak, sales promotion man- 
ager, Richfield Oil Corp. of New York: 
“I believe the house agency lacks the 
flexibility and breadth of experience 
from a more varied and versatile per- 
sonnel that a bona fide agency offers. 
Creative people go stale unless given 
the opportunity to switch interests or 
swap ideas in a variety of fields.” 

Victor Lebow, independent market- 
ing consultant: “For many advertisers 
who have successfully defined the na- 
ture of their appeals and who have a 
competent advertising department, a 
house agency may serve them better.” 

Paul D. Kranzberg, president, Padco 
Adverticing Co.: “I think the terms 
‘house’ and ‘agency’ are incompatible. 
“Agency means agent. And agent can 
be objective, analytical, constructively 
critical—much more so than a so-called 
house agency. As a matter of defini- 
tion, practicability and semantics, there 
can be no ‘house agency’.” 

J. A. MclIlInay, sales vice-president, 
Roy-O-Vac Co.: “[House agencies] are 
sound. Overhead can be reduced, and 
as in selling, direct employes are more 
effective in the majority of cases than 
agents or manufacturers’ reps.” 

Herman Teetor, ad director, Perfect 
Circle Co.: “[House agencies are] me- 
diocre, subject to internal corporation 
politics, sacrifice inspiration obtained 
from other contacts and clients’ prob- 
lems.” 

A. G. Husen, ad manager, Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.: “[House agencies] are a good 
idea if outside agencies have failed to 
produce effective programs, not good 
(and an unnecessary expense) if the 
outside agency is producing.” a 
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Philip Morris’ master plan for m 


Spud, a mentholated filter tip 
cigaret, bowed on the west 
coast July 2, jumped to fhe 
east coast July 23, then to the 
south July 30. It moved 
into the midwest August 13, 
spreads to remaining major 
U.S. cities by August 20. 


— 
Philip 
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New long-size Philip Morris in 


flip-top box was test mar- 
keted on the west coast in 
April. Between April and this 
month, it was stockpiled by 
itinerant Philip Morris sales 


force 


throughout 


the U.S., 


went national “overnight” on 


August 8. 


With little or no apparent strain 
Philip Morris, Inc., is currently launch- 
ing three new cigaret brands at 
once: 1) a new, lower-priced Parlia- 
ment in PM’s now famous flip-top box; 
2) Spud, a mentholated filter also in 
the flip-top box; 3) long-size Philip 
Morris in the flip-top box. 

Only last year, of course, PM sent 
the new Marlboro to market, achieved 
success quickly, thanks to a combina- 
tion of astute product design, packag- 
ing, distribution and advertising strat- 
egy. 

Once Philip Morris gets its new 
cigarets rolling, it will have achieved 
this cost-saving feat: its major brands 
will be one & the same size (long— 
which is midway between regular and 
king) and they will be packaged in one 
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& the same box (only exception: regu- 
lar size Philip Morris recently repack- 
aged in a new pouch pack). 

To get the new cigarets selling in 
the shortest possible time, Philip Morris 
worked out a co-ordinated distribution 
and advertising plan which allows for 
market by market introduction of “spe- 
cialty” brands like Parliament and 
Spud plus—midway in those campaigns 
—overnight national distribution of PM 
longs. 

Marlboro’s marketing experience 
served Philip Morris well for its new 
moves. That brand bowed in late 1954 
in the southeast “sun belt” to get maxi- 
mum “word of mouth” advertising from 
tourists. As they moved north in the 
spring, so did Marlboro. Sametime, 
Philip Morris ended its long-time net- 


work TV sponsorship of I Love Luc 
switched to heavy newspaper, spot 1 
dio and spot TV for Marlboro. Le 
spring PM added magazines to t 
Marlboro schedule, but did not resun 
network TV (it is the seventh bigge 
spot TV user; only Brown & Williat 
son among tobacco firms beats it). 
Because Philip Morris considers bo 
Parliament and Spud specialized cig 
rets—appealing to special tastes—the 
introduction really remains a test: 
they sell well, distribution is expande 
if they don’t more testing takes plac 
As the map above indicates, P. 
launched Parliament in the east, sen 
ing it slowly west; Spud in the we: 
sending it east. PM drew from its clo 
to 300-man sales force what it calls ; 
“itinerant” force of around 50 me 
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ting three new cigarets 
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livided up under the commands of 
ales vice-president Ray Jones and na- 
ional sales manager Jack O’Connor. 
They stocked Parliament in Provi- 
lence (R.I.), for an April 25 debut. 
By July 16 it had spread south to 
3altimore, Philadelphia and Washing- 
on and west to Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Milwaukee. On July 23 
t moved south to Virginia and through- 
mut the midwest. On August 13 it 
sompleted New England distribution, 
noved into New Jersey and New York. 
On September 10 it invades the west 
soast and on September 17 the south. 
PM’s traveling sales force stocked 
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spring. 


LONG size 


the west coast, Alaska and Hawaii 
with Spud for its debut on July 3; 
Spud leaped from there on July 23 to 
the east coast, including metropolitan 
New York. On July 30 it jumped 
again—this time to major southeastern 
cities. On August 13 it hit the mid- 
west, spread to the rest of the nation 
on August 20. 

Meantime, during their cross-country 
travels, Philip Morris salesmen stock- 
piled 8,000 tobacco wholesalers with 
the new long Philip Morris. Then in 
one week those were distributed to 
1,300,000 retail outlets including 500,- 
000 vending machines. That was done 


at once 


Parliament, at new, low price 
and in flip-top box, bowed in 
major east coast cities on 
April 25, had spread into 
midwest by July 23. It will 
reach west coast on Septem- 
ber 10, move into the south 
on September 17. 


sours Veg 


® BEDRES etme vere 


Marlboro bowed in southern resort areas in the 
winter of 1954-'55, spread north and national that 
Its market-by-market strategy is being 
repeated by Parliament and Spud, but not by the 
new long-size Philip Morris. 


by PM’s seven sectional sales managers 
who have under them divisional man- 
agers and retail salesmen. PM _ longs 
went national “overnight” on August 8. 
While Philip Morris uses newspap- 
ers, spot radio and spot TV to launch 
the three brands (for PM longs, the 
debut campaign ran only one day), it 
expects to add national magazines as 
the brands become national. With all 
its brands national by winter, an in- 
teresting question is whether PM will 
want to return to network TV or stick 
to current advertising strategy of big na- 
tional magazines plus local media. 
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Seagram's packaging nerve center 


® Each brand handled its own packaging—with chaos resulting. 


® So designer Gordon Odell was hired to coordinate packaging. 


® Here’s how he works—plus some of his plans. 


Arrer years of playing it by ear, 
the country’s largest distiller, Distillers 
Corp. Seagram, Ltd., is finally cen- 
tralizing the vital packaging operations 
of all its multitudinous brands (Schen- 
ley has had such a set-up for years). 
By doing so, Seagram is saving a 
situation not far from chaos. 

Some months ago Seagram’s top 
brass took a hard look at the company’s 
packaging techniques, found Seagram 
multi-company organization (each com- 
pany worked out its own packaging) 
gave control of bottle design to too 
many people. The result: not enough 
thought and not enough coordination. 

Realizing the growing importance of 
packaging in marketing, Seagram 
hired soft-spoken, mustached Gordon 
K. Odell, a 57-year-old Canadian pack- 
aging expert who has designed many 
of Seagram Canadian labels for the 
last five years on a free-lance basis 
(Seagram’s smart-looking Golden Gin, 
among others). 

Since March, when Odell set up shop 


in Seagram’s rambling Chrysler Build- 
ing office, he’s been buried under a 
mountain of work (comments vice-pres- 
ident Philip Kelly: “He’s done two 
years’ work in four months”). 


> Odell is kept busy not only with 
decanter designs for the coming Christ- 
mas season but with a host of new 
products growing out of these major 
trends in the liquor industry: 

e A growing preference for straights 
and blends of straights over blends. 
For the House of Seagram this means 
changing Four Roses and Hunter to 
blends of straights (with the word 
bourbon prominently displayed on the 
label) and introducing Pedigree, a new 
blend of straight bourbons, which will 
bow in Texas in September (Tide— 
July 27). 

e A general trading-up process to 
match current boom conditions. As a 
rule healthier prices are imposed, not 
on an established brand but on a new 
product created for the purpose. For 


Seagram’s new packaging executive Odell (left) has already 
designed four labels for the company. One of them is for 
new Four Roses gin (at right). Incidentally, the decanter sketch 
(on desk) may be Calvert Reserve's entry this Christmas. 
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example, Seagram’s Paul Jones gin wi 
be discontinued in favor of the highs 
priced Four Roses gin, soon to be i 
troduced. Similarly, the old Calve 
white gin will be confined to a fe 
markets where its popularity is prove 
while a brand new golden gin with tt 
Calvert label takes its place nationall 
These developments (and half 
dozen more which Seagram won't tal 
about yet) are what keep Odell hoy 
ping. Actually every brand in Se 
gram’s mammoth empire will sooner ¢ 
later end up on Odell’s drawing boar 
but it may take five years even if 
builds a staff of aides (right now | 
works almost alone). 


> Actually, Odell feels he has 
heaven-sent opportunity to do the je 
that should be done on liquor pac 
aging. Explains he: “I think there 
been a revolution in spirits retailing : 
the last few years, similar to the or 
in grocery retailing. You find a | 
more open-shelf self-service stores thé 
you used to, so in a way the liqu 
package has to sell itself in the san 
way soap and toothpaste do. 

“Of course, the liquor business 
different from groceries in two maj 
respects. One is that for a fast cot 
sumption item, liquor is big-ticket— 
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can’t be flashy. The other is more 
volved. In selling cereals, canned 
bods or soap, the package usually has 
short life;. Therefore, it must create 
stant impaction the buyer through its 
esign, color and form. What it doesn’t 
ve to do, though, is to continue sell- 
g once it’s bought. In the case of 
coholic beverages, on the other hand, 
eres a_ relatively long life in 
ve original container. Psychologically, 
en have loyalty to the brand they 
y and what you might call pride of 
possession. You have to design a bottle 
at looks good in the living room.” 


Doing this well and doing it con- 
stently is not easy. For one thing, the 
quor packager works within narrow 
mits. The liquor consumer above all 
ings likes a bottle dripping with tra- 
ition (comments Odell wryly: “But 
abtly, without cobwebs”). Modern, 
treamlined bottles (except for Christ- 
as decanters) and abstractly designed 
ibels lay an egg in this business. 

The taboos are legion: green labels 
re out, since they suggest “green” 
hisky, while the consumer insists on 
t least the illusion of age. Red labels 
lon’t work well on blends, since, thanks 
Johnny Walker, red is equated with 
otch. Sametime, mauve and similar 
bastel colors are associated with ef- 
eminacy. Gold-foil labels, thinks 
dell, should be avoided, since “so 
much of it is used these days in beer. 
We're in the process of taking the 


Pictured above are the various designs considered for Calvert 
gin. The one at far left is the one that won. At right, Odell 
and Calvert's head marketer Philip Kelly scan one of the next 
design jobs to be done. 
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foil off the neck wraps on our bottles.” 

Hamstrung by such _ limitations, 
Odell’s technique is to make each 
change a subtle one and low key. The 
new Calvert Reserve label, certainly 
nothing startling (the old label was 
light yellow; for the new label, see 
below), took months of work. The 
major task was to dignify it and give it 
a family resemblance to Lord Calvert 
and Carstairs, the other two blends in 
the Calvert line. (Explains Odell: 
“Family resemblance in related brands 
is important. When you advertise one, 
you automatically advertise all.”) 


> However, since Calvert Reserve has 
been traded up in appearance, it will 
be necessary to give Lord Calvert a 
face-lifting. The trouble, says Odell, 
is that “when you make one brand 
look better, you have to make the 
brand in the price range above it look 
better yet, and you have to drag the 
brand below up a notch.” 

Similar problems existed in designing 
the new Calvert gin, soon to be intro- 
duced. “Of course,” says Odell, “we 
could go a little further with a gin than 
we could with a blend, because it’s 
used in mixed drinks and women buy 
it. We designed literally dozens of 
labels for the gin before we came up 
with the final version. One of the 
early ones was red and orange with a 
sketch of the old Calvert mansion down 
in Maryland. This was rejected for a 
couple of reasons. First, it was keyed 


: 

to a discarded ad campaign which was 
designed to relate the product to the 
tradition-laden, aristocratic Calvert 
family. When the campaign died, so 
did the label. Second, the coloring 
was dropped as too hot. Gin is a cool 
drink. Both a yellow and a light blue 
in a shape close to the final design, 
were discarded as lacking contrast with 
the pale yellow gin inside. We finally 
settled on dark blue. The neck wrap 
was originally an heraldic crest, for a 
traditional atmosphere, but we changed 
it to the well-known portrait of Lord 
Calvert, which now appears on all 
Calvert brands.” 


> Odell’s working day, as he brings a 
new package from a rough idea to the 
finished design, is punctuated by peer- 
ing executives who steal in to look over 
his shoulder. After all, what comes off 
Odell’s drawing board is vital to Sea- 
gram’s health. The operating heads of 
each Seagram company (presidents, 
sales and ad managers) go over the de- 
signs for their particular brands with a 
fine-tooth comb. Each change is sub- 
jected to a dozen discussions and meet- 
ings. What’s more Distillers Corp.- 
Seagram, Ltd. (the parent company) 
president Samuel Bronfman is_ inti- 
mately concerned with every stage of 
packaging. Nothing goes on the mar- 
ket without his final say-so and from 
the looks of Odell’s office, Bronfman 
will be kept pretty busy this coming 
year. gi 
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Purex’ Stoneman & Pelletier 


They put Purex into two of the country’s 
most competitive product fields 


Purex packaging experts changed 
Old Dutch into New Blue Dutch this way 


Tir 


JALEANSER - 


CLEANSER 


Purex Corp.: new national marketer 


Last year, the regional firm bought Old Dutch Cleanser. 


© Last week, it acquired Manhattan Soap and Sweetheart. 


Lasr year, one of the nation’s most 
famous trademarks, the Old Dutch 
Cleanser girl, got a new dress, a face 
(for the first time) and a magic wand to 
replace the stick she carried for 50 
years. Reason: her new owner, the as- 
piring Purex Corp. (South Gate, Calif.), 
hopes to wave that magic wand not 
only at grease & grime but cleanser 
sales leaders Ajax and Bab-O. 

Last week, Purex acquired Manhat- 
tan Soap Co., acquiring its Sweetheart 
toilet soap, Blu-White bluing and Pro- 
tex, a new deodorent bar soap now in 
test markets. 
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In October, the company will have its own national sales force. 


And it plans a bigger ad campaign to push name & products. 


> In short, Purex, newcomer in two of 
the country’s most competitive fields, is 
out to battle giants — one of whose 
yearly advertising budget ($33,000,000) 
about equals Purex’ total annual sales. 
But to scrappy, ebullient Purex presi- 
dent Adrian C. Pelletier (he prefers 
pella-teer to pella-tee-ay) the battle is 
welcome. Says he: “While our position 
is only a modest one, it is the foothold 
which provides opportunity for future 
growth. We now have major brands in 
national distribution and each year see 
further consolidation of our position.”* 

Purex, half as old as Old Dutch, was 


founded in 1927, that year introduce 
Purex Liquid Bleach. Purex’s pac 
setting innovation was to put bleache 
which theretofore had been sold ; 
“Javell water” in cumbersome jus 
through drug stores, into more manag 
able containers for sale in grocet 
stores. That way it became one of tl 
country’s leading bleach makers, but 
never went national. It was content 1 
let its product sell in the west an 


*Purex Corp. bought Old Dutch Cleanser fro 
Cudahy Packing Co. on May 2, 1955, for $2,07: 
000. The purchase included Old Dutch divisi 
plants in Australia, Canada, Cuba, Mexico at 
the Philippines, Other Purex products: Pur 
Liquid Bleach, Beads O’ Bleach, Trend dry ar 
liquid detergent; News, a detergent; Purex Dra 
Opener, Purex Bowl Clean and these industri 
products: Commercial Purex, a high streng 
bleach; Trend 5, commercial washing powde 
Trend 40, industrial wetting agent; Trend Ne 
tral Beads, industrial cleaner; Gibson Sot 
Polish, a building maintenance compound; Gibs 
Mopping Powder, industrial floor cleaner; Sol 
All, a grease-cutting floor cleaner; Synthen 
all-purpose liquid cleaner; Glissenite, automat 
dishwashing compound; Gibson Cleanser, indu 
trial abrasive cleanser; Cudafoam, hand dis 
washing compound and C. G. Paste cleaner, 
all-purpose abrasive paste. Sales in the ye: 
ended June 30, 1952, were pce last ye 
sales hit $25,113,678, are expected to be mu 
higher this year. 
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lwest, felt it was hitting 52% of the 
ulation anyway. 

Nevertheless, Purex has continually 
ght a better bleach through a pro- 
m of continuing research. Only 
ee years ago it pioneered dry bleach, 
second revolutionary step in bleach 
king. Purex Dry Bleach was a vast 
yrovement over liquid because 1) it 
s lighter, easier and safer to handle 
spilled on fabric, it couldn’t harm 
ess mixed with water), and 2) it per- 
med as well as liquid. 


With the new product, Pelletier be- 
ved Purex should go national, and 
organized a force of eastern brokers 
market it there. They approached 
yermarket chain buyers not only on 
- product’s merit, but with a good 
entive plan (says one industry 
ykesman: “Purex’s profit ratio of the 
ailer is probably one of the best in 
s business”). 
As the supermarkets gradually 
ened to Purex, its research continued. 
st May, it developed Beads O’ Bleach 
ich goes one step beyond dry bleach 
that it doesn’t harm fabrics even 
en combined with water (its slogan, 
’s so safe, you can use it blindfolded,” 
s taken from a housewife’s comment 
a test-market questionnaire), Its 
ret is that the bleaching agent acts 
y slowly. 
Nor was Purex neglecting synthetic 
ergents, which though marketed in 
- to consumers fewer than 10 
urs ago now outstrips soaps in sales. 
rex was among the earliest research- 
in light-duty detergents. In fact, its 
end dry detergent, introduced in 
47, was among the first synthetic 
tergents on the market (it was limited 
distribution to the west coast until 
ently). 
With the broker force set up in 1953 
handle Purex Dry Bleach, Pelletier 
1954 sent Trend into national battle 
it ran smack into another trend: 
id detergents (they now account 
more than half the detergent mar- 
and are gaining fast). Pelletier and 
cutive vice-president Alan C. Stone- 
m again put research to work, in 
irch of last year brought out a liquid. 
; called Trend, too, to capitalize on 
» established name. 


That then was Purex’s position when 
equired Old Dutch Cleanser. It had 
‘ked up six or seven factories along 
» way, was trying to go national with 
ach and detergent on a limited ad 
dget. It had good products, got 
rly consumer acceptance by bargain 
‘ers (two packages for the price of 
). But it needed more recognition. 


Velss & Geller handles Old Dutch Cleanser; 
e, Cone & Belding all Purex products. 
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This it’s getting, it believes thanks to 
Old Dutch and a brand new advertis- 
ing strategy.** 

Old Dutch certainly had an estab- 
lished name, but it had slipped steadily 
in market position in recent years — 
probably because it had failed to keep 
pace with some of the newer innova- 
tions in cleansers (“foaming action,” for 
one). It tried some innovations of its 
own (e.g., germicidal action) that 
proved unsuccessful. 

Immediately after buying Old Dutch, 
Pelletier and his research department 
went to work. They modernized the 
girl, made her dress a bright blue, gave 
her red shoes that stand out against a 
bright yellow background. Obviously, 
the package had to stimulate impulse 
sales. 

To keep up with other manufacturers 
a new giant 22-oz. can was brought out 
to complement the familiar 14-oz. In 
keeping with his bargain policy, and to 
push volume, Pelletier put Old Dutch 
in cut-price units of three 14-oz cans, 
two giant size ones. This pepped up 
sales. 

The product was pepped up, too. 
It finally got foaming action (one of the 
keys to Ajax phenomenal success) but 
it also got bleach (a natural, in view of 
Purex’ history) and “speedier rinsing.” 
That helped a problem that has 
long plagued cleanser manufacturers: 
women complain that it takes too many 
rinsings to get rid of the cleanser, 
Dutch, which was yellow (because of 
“activated seismotite” was changed 
back to white (despite the trend to put 
cleansers in color; Procter & Gamble’s 
Comet, recently discontinued, was 


Marketing vice-president Davidson 
He bet on a $100,000 question 


: 
green, for instance.) But after one year, 
Purex has gone back to color. This 
month, Dutch with bluing is now blue 
in color. Finally, the Old was dropped 
from the title. Its now called New, 
Blue Dutch. 


>» But the major stroke was advertising. 
Before last October, Purex advertising 
was scattered in local media. Without 
aid of any research, Pelletier and mar- 
keting vice-president Craig Davidson 
knew Purex’s big problen was to es- 
tablish its name nationally (“We had to 
burn that name into the public mind.”) 
The best, yet least expensive, way to 
do it, was a big-time network TV 
program. Conveniently, NBC-TV then 
was peddling The Big Surprise, a half- 
hour Saturday night show with a 
$100,000 jackpot, unabashedly a twin 
to CBS’s fabulously successful $64,000 
Question. 

Says Davidson: “We gambled on the 
first imitation of the popular $64,000 
show. While it might not prove as big 
as the original, we decided that for 
the cost, it would pay off in size of 
audience reached.”* ** 

The program continually promoted 
Purex’s hexagon trademark and _pro- 
ducts, which “were on stage almost as 
much as the contestants.” Further, the 
show was a traffic mover into the 
stores—each contestant was allowed a 
“rescuer,” someone near his age, height, 
weight, who was selected by IBM ma- 
chine from cards filled out in grocery 
stores and supermarkets. The $1,000 
prize which rescuers got spurred 
viewers to visit the stores for the 
blanks. Finally, it helped Purex into 


Sales vice-president Robert F. Sharp 
He leads a new national sales force 
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The hard battle Purex faces 


The Purex Co., as the accom- 
panying article points out, is now 
knee deep in two of the country’s 
most competitive product fields: 
cleansers and soaps & detergents. 
In both fields, competition is cut- 
throat and brand leadership ever 
changes. The continuing battle for 
the cleanser market points up just 
how courageous Purex’s new moves 
are. 

Household cleansers, as they’re 
known today, are a product of the 
20th century. The first successful 
one was Cudahy’s Gibson Soap 
Polish brought out about 1900 to 
replace “scouring bricks like Bon 
Ami and Sapolio.” In 1905, Cudahy 
changed the name to Old Dutch 
(using as trademark a figure from 
a painting which had attracted a 
company official), Cudahy was first 
to put its cleanser in a shaker can, 
promoted it with steady advertising 
and “volumes of sales demonstra- 
tions” to show ladies how to use it 
properly. This effort put Old Dutch 
out in front, a lead it held until 
1946. 

With Cudahy’s early success, 
others joined the field: Kirkman, 
Octagon, Armour’s Lighthouse, 
Swift's Sunbright. In 1913, Bon 
Ami finally changed to powder 
using the slogan “Hasn’t Scratched 


“the big time” with a necessary group: 
the many supermarket chain buyers 
who must be sold on products. 

On The Big Surprise, Purex varied 
its sales pitch each week, tried every- 
thing from animated cartoons to live 
actors (Don Wilson) to tie-ups with 
the master-of-ceremonies (at first Jack 
Barry who was replaced by Mike Wal- 
lace.) This trial has now led to emer- 
gence of The Purex Girl, a former Cali- 
fornia college student, Diane Brewster. 
She is now a regular feature on Purex’s 
four summer replacement shows (Ina 
Ray Hutton, Down You Go, Festival 
of Stars, and participation of Steve 
Allen’s Tonight). The company hopes 
to connect her with Purex much the 
same way Betty Furness identifies 
Westinghouse, Polly Bergen identifies 
Pepsi-Cola.*** 


>» Purex is pleased enough with results 
to put a bigger budget (last year it was 
$426,000) into The Big Surprise for 


***Until it quit for the summer, The Big Sur- 
prise consistently equalled or beat the opposing 
Beat the Clock, with Nielsen ratings varying be- 
tween 26 and 12. 
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Yet,” and the brick faded away. 
Sametime, B. T. Babbitt introduced 
a giant pack, but it met with little 
sales success and was discontinued. 

In 1924, Babbitt marketed 
Clean-O, next year changed it to 
Bab-O, called its quality “tar super- 
ior to any on the market.” Never- 
theless, it chugged along in fifth 
sales spot (behind Old Dutch, Bon 
Ami, Sunbright, Lighthouse). Then, 
in 1946, thanks to a stepped-up ad 
campaign and heavy use of pre- 
miums organized by agencyman 
Duane Jones (Babbitt claims it of- 
fered the first premium in any in- 
dustry in 1899) Bab-O jumped to 
first spot. 

The lead was short-lived, how- 
ever, for in 1947 Colgate-Palm- 
olive brought out Ajax, with two 
new cleanser properties: perfume 
and foaming action (“Use Ajax, the 
foaming cleanser . . .” the jingle 
droned.) By 1950, Ajax was top 
seller, a place it has held ever since 
(estimates give it 60% of the mar- 
ket), followed by Bab-O, Old 
Dutch, Bon Ami; total retail sales 
of household cleansers for 1955 
according to Food Field Reporter 
probably reached $68,000,000.) 

Hoping to regain the lead with- 
out aping Ajax, Bab-O found it 
couldn’t, finally in 1952 added 


Purex’ TV program aims to make its 
name & products widely known 


scent and foam. It also switched to 
spot TV from radio. Two years 

later, it made two other moves to : 
regain the top: it again brought out 

the giant can, a 21-oz. size. Other 
cleansers followed suit (giant cans 
now account for 30% of annual 
sales). Sametime, it added bleach. 
Just this year it redesigned its — 
label. | 

Both Ajax and Bab-O are heavy — 
newspaper advertisers; while Ajax — 
is big in network TV, Bab-O is — 
among the largest spot TV users, 
spending over $400,000 in the 
medium in this year’s first quarter. 
Old Dutch, as the accompanying — 
article points out, uses mainly net- 
work TV. 

The cleanser battle will become 
even more competitive when Bon 
Ami, which got new management 
last year, begins to push new Jet 
Bon Ami nationally end of this 
month (probably in newspapers, | 
spot radio & TV). 

Designed to take care of light 
cleaning, the liquid which comes 
in aerosol cans symbolize the new 
kinds of cleansers now bowing. 
Another is Babbitt’s Cameo, which 
is called the “first polishing clean- 
ser’ — blue in color, it can’t scratch 
surfaces, leaves a polish when the 
scouring job is finished. 
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fall. Last December and January, n¢ 
mally as quiet in the household pr 
ducts business as the interval when 
quiz contestant is deciding whether 
go for the prize, Purex sales continu 
high. enough to tax its production { 
cilities. And in June, when The B 
Surprise went off the air, sales of Né 
Dutch (which was promoted m¢ 
heavily on the show) were runnii 
300% over a year earlier, and perce 
age of families buying Dutch Cleans 
had more than doubled. 

What lies ahead for Purex? Besid 
a stepped-up TV campaign, Purex hop 
to branch out into other influenti 
national media. Industrial produce 
will get a bigger play and it has fu 
ther diversification plans. 

Now that Purex has acquired Ma 
hattan Soap Co., in business since 189 
it will follow the sales policy of maj 
competitors in the soap and deterge 
field: beginning October 1 it will ope 
ate with direct company sales represé 
tation. Heading up the new sales ¢ 
ganization is Robert F. Sharp, gener 
sales manager & vice president. | 
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Pattern for more sales 


On his 48-acre estate in ex-urban 
Pleasantville (N.Y.), a onetime adver- 
tising salesman is hard at work helping 
top U.S. firms capitalize on the do-it- 
yourself fad. The idea on which 48- 
year-old Don Brann, founder & presi- 
dent of Easi-Bild Pattern Co., has built 
his business is stunning in its simplicity. 
Brann makes full-sized paper patterns 
from which anything from a wall shelf 
to a house can be built by anyone old 
enough to know a hammer from a saw. 
Before bringing out a pattern, Brann 
and his men build the item themselves, 
then determine the easiest construction 
and assembly procedures. 

The real success key to Brann’s busi- 
ness, though, is that he sells his do-it- 
yourself projects to manufacturers, 
rather than only to consumers. Thus 
companies such as Reynolds Metals, 
Borden, American Home Products and 
U.S. Plywood are luring many do-it- 
yourselfers as extra customers. 

Brann also distributes his 300-or-so 
patterns through some 8,000 hardware, 
lumber and department stores, and since 
most specify the products to be used 
(e.g., Reynolds aluminum), the extra 
distribution is an added plus. 

Until six years ago, Elmer’s Glue, a 
product of Borden’s Chemical division, 
was sold straight to distributors or job- 
bers, not to dealers. But by advertis- 
ing Easi-Bild patterns for projects using 
Elmer’s Glue,” says division ad man- 
ager Spencer Brown, “we’ve added 
Brann’s 8,000 outlets to our distribution 
system. It’s hard to pin down sales. 
But our tie-up with Easi-Bild has been 
successful.” 

The Reynolds Metals Co., ever out 
to build its market, is a good example 
of the way many Easi-Bild clients use 
the patterns. In 1953, the big alumi- 
num producer decided it was time to 
try to attack consumers’ unwillingness 
to use a metal for do-it-yourself projects 
on the theory that metal is harder to 
work with than wood. To get consumers 
to “think aluminum,” Reynolds had 
Easi-Bild make patterns for aluminum 
lawn chairs, work benches, desks and 
wall decorations. 

Reynolds’ ads in Collier’s, Life, Look, 
Popular Mechanics, and Popular 
Science urge consumers to pick up a 
Reynolds package of “extrusions” (alu- 
minum bars, rods and sheets) at hard- 
ware stores, assemble them according to 
Easi-Bild patterns. Reynolds also thanks 
the Easi-Bild projects for trading con- 
sumers up to buying ready-made alum- 
inum doors, etc. 

New Jersey’s Homasote Co., maker 
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of wall, ceiling and insulation board, 
long depended on the spring-summer 
building season. Easi-Bild since has 
come up with the idea of Christmas 
decorations (e.g., reindeer, sleighs) 
made from Homasote board. The plan 
is so successful that sales vice-president 
Vaux Wilson says the Christmas decor- 
ations accounted for the sale of 400,- 
000 ft. of the material last year. 

For U.S. Plywood, Brann prepared 
patterns tied to seasonal promotions— 
a gun cabinet for the hunting season, 
six kinds of boats in the summer, furni- 
ture for the fall redecoration season. 

Brann’s patterns often help a manu- 
facturer overcome distribution and price 
barriers. For instance, his do-it-yourself 
kitchen kit, designed for the Crosley 
and Bendix divisions of Avco Mfg. Co., 
aims at luring into appliance stores 
thousands of people who have wanted 
kitchens, but feared burdensome install- 
ation costs (Tide—July 22). The guide 
helps consumers design their own kitch- 
ens, buy appliances to fit, then install 
them (though emphasis on actual do- 
it-yourself installation is tempered). 
J. L. Armstrong, general sales manager 
of Crosley-Bendix, thinks the kit, at $1, 
will spur many dealers, unprepared to 
handle installation, to stock kitchens. 

The difficult problem of break- 
ing through a price barrier faced the 
Stanley Works (New Britain, Conn.). 
For years, Stanley’s automatic garage 
doors were strictly the province of the 
building trade—they were so complex 
skilled labor (at a high cost to the 
consumer) had to install them. Even 
then, skilled workers often found the 
instructions complicated, erred in put- 
ting up the doors. Ad director Gerald 
Fletcher says Easi-Bild simplified the 
directions so much that now a do-it- 
yourself garage door pattern goes over. 

All of these manufacturers unhesitat- 
ingly testify to the power of Brann’s 
pattern idea. Now established interna- 
tionally (Africa, Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, England and France), Brann 
sums up his approach this way: “Peo- 
ple are interested in the solution of a 
problem, not the tools or the material 
required. Sell people a project and 
youll sell them a product. Customers 
will instinctively reach for your product 
if you show them where and how to 
use it first.” a 


These ads, placed by major mar- 
keters, urge do-it-yourself use of 
their products with the help of Easi- 
Bild patterns. 
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NETWORK TELEVISION BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS FARM PUBLICATIONS 


National 
advertising 
for 
June, 
1956, 


MAGAZINES NEWSPAPERS 


was up 


4.6", 


over 


June, 
1955 


YEAR TO DATE 


irst half national ad 
slume shows 11.2% rise 


For the first six months of this year, advertising 
ume for the measurable national media showed a 
Ithy but not exciting gain over 1955’s first half. 
January through June of this year ran exactly 11.2% 
ad of last year’s comparable period, according to 
Tide Advertising Index prepared by J. K. Lasser 
Co. The increase would have been greater—the first 
> months of 1956 showed a 12.7% gain over 1955’s 
» months—except for the June figures. Where most of 
early months this year ran 12-13% better than the 
1e months a year ago, this June was a scant 4.6% 
r 1955’s June, thanks to a drop in newspaper auto- 
dg linage. 

Each of the media did better this half than 1955’s 

half: 

etwork TV showed the greatest gain, up 18.9%. 
June, net TV was up 20.4% over 1955’s June, from 
.3 Index points to 359.1. 
Business publications were up 13.1% for the half 
r, up 10.4% in June over last June, from 187.0 


1956 1955 % Change 
National Advertising. ..200.2...180.0...up 11.2% 


Newspapers ......... 197.1...179.0...up 10.1% 


General Magazines... .167.2...148.2...up 12.8% 
Network Television... .366.9...308.7...up 18.9% 
OuidoOhe nit 156.5...147.3...up 6.2% 


Farm Publications...... 137.7,, ..122.67:,.0up 12.3% 


Business Publications. ..196.5...173.8...up 13.1% 


THREE-MONTH TREND 


lex points to 206.5. June May April 
General Magazines were up 12.8% for the first half, 1956 1956 1956 
7.3% in June from 1955’s June, from 152.2 points wr" 
aa National Advertising. ..200.4..... 228.1..... 218.8 
Farm publications climbed 12.3% this half, rose 7.4% 
une from 98.4 Index points to 105.7. Newspapers ......... 197.350 379.6. 0.0e 217.1 
ewspapers did 10.1% better this half than 1955's 
t half, dropped 3.7% this June under last June, from General Magazines... .163.3..... PULA 5 196.2 
.9 Index points to 197.3. 
tdoor for the half year was 6.2% better, for June Network Television. .... 359.12.) S018: 365.8 
% than 1955’s June, from 167.2 points to 174.9. 
Network radio figures are not reported due to rate OdMOOl a vise ldole d's 7A 180,5.7555 175.8 
plications, but an estimate is included for consistency. 
Index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947- Farm Publications..... 105.75. 22 9; 139) dae 170.7 
49 average, except television, where 100 equals the 
d1 average. ~ Business Publications. ..206.5..... 210, 165% 548 203.7 
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Tide polls top TV set makers on... 


How to end the TV station shortag 


© A key proposal is to kill excise tax on all-channel color sets. 


® Makers go for the idea—starting now on black & white sets. 


® Most say they would switch to all-channel sets right away. 


® Then as all-channel color TV set sales grow so will stations. 


Last MONTH Senate Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee chair- 
man Warren G. Magnuson (Dem., 
Wash.) brought new hope for the TV 
industry’s station shortage. On NBC- 
TV’s Meet the Press he indicated that 
his committee would strongly urge Con- 
gress to remove the excise tax—at least 
on color sets equipped to receive all the 
UHF channels as well as all the VHF 
channels. 

Magnuson is vitally concerned with 
turning television into what he calls “a 
free competitive system.” Convinced 
that a truly national and competitive 
TV system can best be achieved by 
using the broad UHF band, Magnuson 
has had under consideration several 
ways, some drastic, to get more UHF 
sets into production. One of them: that 
Congress ban interstate shipments of 
non-UHF equipped sets. 

Actually, his plan to eliminate the 
tax on all-channel color sets makes the 
most sense. The rise of color television, 
he thinks, is inevitable—so why not use 
it to broaden all television into the UHF 
band. That way the set obsolescence 
question would be less of a bottleneck, 


VHF station equipment will not be made obsolete. 


and current VHF station equipment 
could still be used. 


The last congress turned a deaf ear 
to talk of any excise tax cut. But Magn- 
uson’s recommendation to help televi- 
sion’s station shortage probably will get 
a friendlier hearing next session. 


The real question is whether removal 
of the excise tax is incentive enough for 
television manufacturers to make in 
quantity all-channel receivers. Right 
now, companies are turning out from 
12-20% of their black & white sets 
equipped with all-channel tuners or 
other UHF equipment. 


> A Tide check of the top TV set 
makers indicates that removal of the 
excise tax on any & all TV sets is the 
answer to television’s station shortage. 
In fact, RCA’s executive vice-president 
Robert A. Seidel is willing to bet his 
“bottom dollar that the industry would 
get behind making nothing but all- 
channel tuners if the tax were re- 
moved.” 


RCA thinks the tax removal would 
about equal the cost of the all-channel 


Caption by—H. KENDALL 


“The boss says the least you could do 
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is watch the show on this station.” 


tuner on most sets, has already tol 
Magnuson that if it were to prod 
taxless all-channel sets it would “ju 
about break even on the move.” 
might even lose a little on some “loy 
end” models because the tax would E 
somewhat less than the cost of th 
tuner. 

Another outspoken supporter 
excise tax removal is Magnavox’s pres 
dent Frank M. Freimann. Says hi 
“There is no question but that remoy 
of the excise tax on sets equipped wit 
all-channel tuners would result | 
everyone’s producing all-channel 
ceivers, whether they be color sets ¢ 
black & white.” 

Still another who thinks the excis 
tax proposal would help solve the 
station shortage is Hoffman Electronie 
president H. Leslie Hoffman: “The r 
moval of the excise tax would be mor 
immediate help to the UHF channel 
than any other consideration at thi 
present time.” 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph’s pres 
ident Benjamin Abrams believes tha 
the removal of the excise tax “woul 
have a material influence and _ practi 
cally make it unattractive not to pre 
duce all-channel receivers only.” 

Motorola reports that it “would like 
make all its black & white sets with all 
channel tuners if the tax were 
moved.” As for color sets, though, | 
feels that the excise tax “is a sma 
factor in the purchase of a color set 4 
today’s prices.” 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories’ presi 
dent David T. Schultz agrees: the big 
gest help for UHF “would be to r 
move the excise tax from all-channeé 
black & white sets.” 

Crosley & Bendix Home Appliance 
field sales manager Herb J. Allen be 
lieves that “saving of excise taxes ¢ 
all-channel sets would more than offs 
the added manufacturing cost ové 
VHF-only sets.” Allen, however, adé 
that the best approach for UHF na 
is “de-intermixture” where a given mal 
ket would have only all-VHF or a 
UHF stations. 


A somewhat less enthusiastic b 
nonetheless concurring opinion is hei 
by Westinghouse Electric’s vice-pre! 
dent Chris Witting Jr., who estimat 
that there would be incentive to mant 
facture only about 60% of all receiver 
including portables with all-cha 
tuners. Says Witting: “Removal of the 
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tion by—F. S. NABKEY 


“But we can't superimpose a 
halo over your head when 
you read the party platform.” 
ise tax would encourage all-channel 
; at retail prices above approximately 
0.” 
sylvania Electric reports that removal 
the excise tax on all-channel TV 
s “probably” would be _ incentive 
ugh for it to switch to such produc- 
1. Currently, roughly 20% of its 
put is in UHF-equipped sets. Syl- 
ia is another which doesn’t think re- 
val of the excise tax will really af- 
t sales of color TV sets. 
\dmiral Corp. won’t say whether it 
uld switch to all-channel set pro- 
‘tion should the excise tax be re- 
ved. 
[he one company which does not 
ieve that the tax removal alone is 
entive enough “for us to plunge 
) swirly water” is Hallicrafter. Adds 
»s vice-president Bill Halligan, Jr.: 
company’s current production of 
[F-equipped sets is less than 10% 
total. 
While the major TV set makers are, 
the whole, agreed that excise tax 
10val would spur more production 
UHF-equipped black & white sets, 
question is whether excise tax re- 
val would also spur production of 
[F-equipped color sets. No manu- 
turer is currently willing to answer 
t question, doubtlessly because it 
nts the tax off its black & white sets 
t & fast. 
t's pretty clear, though, that since 
or sets are in a much higher price 
cket (around $500), removal of the 
will result in UHF-equipped color 
3, too. | 
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the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond 


You and your children 


Some years ago the Atlantic 
Monthly, poking fun at the way 
that magazines use the “you” angle 
to capture reader interest, ran a 
parody entitled “You and Gravity. 
The “you” approach has recently 
been dragged in equally far-fetched 
fashion into advertising. Some of 
the most implausible 
examples I have come 
across have dealt with 
the parent-child rela- 
tionship. 

A piano, for instance, 

is being promoted by 
a Manhattan dealer not 
merely to further mu- 
sical education but as 
a way “you” can guar- 
antee your offspring’s 
future happiness. It’s as 
simple as that. 
A camera, likewise, is extremely 
versatile. “Will your son go bad?” 
was the stark question posed by a 
camera chain store. Grim statistics 
on juvenile delinquency were fol- 
lowed by this panacea: an “in- 
teresting and even profitable hob- 
by” that will keep him “construc- 
tively occupied.” Photography, of 
course, 

Finally, Beacon Wax explores 
the unconscious to learn whether 
“you” will “invest 10 minutes to 
help a child’s well-being.” Here’s 
how Freud and floor wax are as- 
sociated: the much-scolded child 
may grow up frustrated and in- 
hibited (true enough) and scold- 
ings can be avoided if Mother 
waxes the floor so it won't get 
messy when the youngsters play 
on it (strange and debatable rea- 
soning). 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’m all 
for the emotional appeal in ad- 
vertising. But only if there’s a 
plausible connection between prod- 
uct and promises. 


Bergdorf polls young 


women shoppers 


Bergdorf Goodman in Manhat- 
tan, long noted for its aura of 
elegance, has taken a down-to- 
earth step that should be widely 
copied. To 7,000 women it sent 
a sprightly questionnaire inquiring 
about their shopping habits and 
soliciting their “pet peeves” and 
“pet loves.” The ensuing survey 
will guide policies in the store’s 
year-old Miss Bergdorf shop. It’s 


also must reading for anyone in 
the fashion field and for many 
others in advertising and _ pub- 
lishing. 

A 20% return was received on 
the questionnaire, which was 
mailed to college girls, career 
women, debutantes, brides-to-be 
and young housewives. 

There was unanimity on one 
topic — salesgirls and 
service. Long-suffering 
shoppers vented their 
indignation at aggres- 
sive, high-pressure tac- 
tics; rude, snobbish at- 
titudes; and insincerity 
—“salesgirls who think 
you look ‘marvelous’ in 
everything.” 

Other grounds for 
unhappiness are: ina- 
bility to find clothes 
in season; overtrim- 
ming and lack of simplicity; and 
scanty store stocks of advertised 
fashions. 

Newspapers proved more po- 
tent for fashion advertising than 
magazines, Asked rather slangily 
to name what medium “gets” them, 
82% said newspapers, followed by 
63% for magazines. Radio and tele- 
vision influence only a handful. 

Loud was the applause for mir- 
acle fabrics. Lingerie of the drip ’n’ 
dry crease-resistant type is pre- 
‘erred to traditional fabrics by 94%; 
sportswear and loungewear have 


emany adherents; and as many as 


30% like their dresses in the newer 
materials. One pertinent comment: 
“This all depends on how good 
the cut is and the quality. When 
the synthetic is styled as well, the 
synthetic wins, but this is rare.” 

What about the hattier hats that 
the millinery industry has hoped 
would prove its lifesaver? They 
flopped with this group. Of the 
46% who wear hats, the over- 
whelming majority voted for little 
ones. In fact, and at this point 
male readers are permitted a su- 
perior smile, women regard them- 
selves as hard-boiled about the 
pressures of fashion. Some 72% 
claimed that they stick to what’s 
most becoming rather than slay- 
ishly follow the current style. 


Thrift? 


Sign of the times (and a discon- 
certing commentary upon our 
standards): twin glass piggy banks 
forthrightly labeled “My Vacation” 
and “My Mink Coat.” 


® 
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Big oil firms try to 
woo small boatmen 


© The number of pleasure craft has doubled since 1947. 


Result is more interest by oil firms in their fuel business. 


Socony-Mobil says its sales to small boats rose 20% last year. 


© But, so far, marketing to this growing market is undistinguished. 


“TP opays brightest new market,” 
Tide recently reported, “lies without a 
doubt in the growing amount of free 
time for people of all income levels.” 
As for just how bright, consider the 
boom in one leisure pastime—boating. 
In 1947, some 2,440,000 pleasure craft 
cruised U.S. coastal and inland waters. 
By last year that number had better 
than doubled—to 5,537,000. Last year 
at least 25,000,000 Americans—about 
15% of the total population — went 
boating. And during the year, these 
enthusiasts spent $1.1 billion for new 
& used boats, fuel, accessories, safety 
equipment, insurance, docking and 
maintenance. 

Among those vying for the pleasure 
boatmen’s business are the nation’s top 
oil companies — four of which, Esso 
Standard, Gulf, Socony-Mobil and 
Texas, now boast the lion’s share of the 
fuel part of it. Such sales are already 
fairly impressive: the National Assn. of 
Engine & Boat Mfrs. estimates that 
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pleasure boatmen last year bought 415 
million gallons of gasoline (worth about 
$135 million retail), 40,000,000 gallons 
of diesel fuel and 17,000,000 gallons of 
lubricating oil. But the market's po- 
tential is even more promising. Socony- 
Mobil alone figures that its sales to 
small boat owners increased 20% last 
year over 1954. 


> Today the big oil companies face a 
pleasure boat market growing for rea- 
sons that weren’t apparent only a year 
or two ago: 

e The first, and most obvious, reason 
is the spectacular appeal of the out- 
board motor. A novelty 20 years ago, 
outboards now propel 83.93% of all 
U.S. pleasure craft. Outboards, lower 
priced than conventional inboard ma- 
rine engines, are making boating uni- 
versal. Selling at an annual rate of 
470,000, nearly five times as many out- 
boards went to boatmen in the last 
nine years as in the previous nine 


(3,550,000). Today the national rat 
of outboards to inboards is probabl 
greater than three to one. 

e The second big reason springs fro 
the outboard boom: the thirst for eve 
higher horsepower. Johnson Motors ¢ 
vision of Outboard Marine Corp., f 
instance, upped its horsepower rang 
this year to include motors of 30, Il 
10, 7%, 5% and 3 — as opposed 
1955’s line of 25, 10, 5% andy 
Even more horsepower comes in Johi 
son’s 1957 line: two new motors, ¢ 
h.p. and 18 h.p., replace the 30 ai 
the 15. 

e The third reason is probably the 
most important: the spread of hig 
compression engines (both outboa 
and inboard) to marine use. This yei 
for the first time, additives and 
octane fuels turned up along the sé 
shore. Among the first to move on th 
front were Esso, whose current ad cal 
paign for boatmen pushes the additi 
Marnol, and Texaco which now offe 
boatmen high octane Sky Chief (w: 
Petrox). 


> If the oil companies agree that m 
rine sales offer a growing new mé 
they don’t wholly agree on how to 
after it. One company cites the tre 
among U.S. families to travel with 
boat trailer hooked onto the car ( 
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600,000 such trailers in operation). 
se families are likely, thinks this oil 
pany, to go to a roadside service 
on where car, trailer and boat are 
d up with fuel, oil and the like. 
fer observers believe that dockside 
ice, though it now accounts for 
15% of boat fuel sales, is the way 
‘omorrow. 
he result is that advertising (so far, 
ly in boating publications) is likely 
\tress the gasoline while public rela- 
s people work on servicing boat- 
h. So far, the oil companies’ adver- 
hg to boatmen is undistinguished. 
taco goes for tie-ups with leading 
t and engine builders—e.g., Chris- 
ft “recommends” Havoline motor oil 
ers of new Chris-Crafts get a free 
ply of Texaco marine lubricants). 
rent Esso ads pitch the additive 
ol which “fights” deposits in ma- 
fuel tanks and fuel lines. Socony 
s the testimonial tack, plays up 
“speed kings” count on Mobiloil. 
instance, Socony currently finances 
supplies (with Socony products) 
Campbell, of Surrey, England, the 
ld’s fastest power boat driver 
9.5 mph.). 
ulf, whose ads give lessons in ma- 
signal flags along with salient 
ts about Gulf gas, also heavily 
*ks boat racers. Each year it runs 
election to its 18-year-old Racing 
ll of Fame, and it has a 100-Mile- 
‘Hour Club. Gulf also farms out 
e different 13-14 minute racing films 
clubs and through television stations 


tis is an example of a successful marina (it’s in Beach Haven Terrace, N.J.). 
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to the general public. (Interestingly, 
Esso and Texaco shy from backing 
races and racing boats. “We don’t 
think,” says Esso’s small craft sales 
manager Norris C, Barnard, “that such 
promotion means much to the ordinary 
small boat owner.” Texaco, once a big 
race backer, now doesn’t think it worth 
the great expense.) 


> Actually, backing (financially) races 
and racing boats is only part of the 
public relations campaigning that all 
oil companies continually engage in on 
behalf of pleasure boatmen. For ex- 
ample, almost all companies try to pro- 
vide a complete set of free maps of 
cruising areas, plus pamphlets and 
books on small boat operation and 
other aids such as tide tables and the 
like. Texaco’s small craft department 
manager Geoffrey Smith, a_ skilled 
yachtsman and ocean racing devotee 
himself, claims he started the cruising 
guide service idea in 1933. Today 
Smith’s department will provide, on 
request, a complete cruising kit (maps, 
booklets) for virtually any trip a boat 
owner wishes to take. 

Another important object of oil firm’s 
public relations efforts: convincing city 
fathers that their towns should have 
marine facilities like docks, floats. 


> With some 5,500,000 boats throng- 
ing the waterways, there is a sharp 
need for new marinas (a marina is a 
man-made boat basin with facilities 


for berthing and servicing ail kinds of 
pleasure craft). Of the 10,000 marinas 
in the U.S. today, probably 2,000 are 
considered first rate (one of the most 
impressive marinas planned is a $750,- 
000 basin in Florida’s Biscayne Bay to 
include parking areas, tennis courts, a 
drugstore, a soda fountain, a clothing 
store, restaurant, cocktail lounge, bait 
and tackle shop, marine supply store, 
yacht broker’s office, swimming pool 
and even a branch bank). 

Socony-Mobil’s small craft’ depart- 
ment, for one, has promoted marina 
development since 1946. That year it 
issued its Marine Station Development 
Program, a manual showing sample 
marine station layouts for prospective 
dealers. Last year Socony produced 
with the Outboard Motor Boating Club 
of America a new booklet for prospec- 
tive marina owners and managers. 

An example of a successful marina 
is one owned by Gulf dealer Floyd 
W. Davis, a retired Miami real estate 
man. An experienced builder and de- 
veloper, Davis in 1945 envisioned a 
yacht basin and resort on tropical Vaca 
Key (117 miles southwest of Miami 
and 40 miles east of Key West). 

Today at Davis Marathon Hotel, 
Motel and Docks, the vacationist or 
boatowner will find a year-round resort 
colony, replete with a 1,500-foot fish- 
ing pier, 150 berths for boats and 
yachts, a salt water swimming pool 
with showers and cabanas, 26. air- 
cooled cottages, a hotel, a hotel roof 
garden and a cocktail lounge. At the 
dock complete round-the-clock serv- 
ices range from fueling to boats-for- 
rent. 


> Perhaps ironically, the oil companies 
have been pushing for better marine 
services such as marinas for so long 
they seem to have lost steam for the 
subject at the very time the marine 
fuel market looks most promising. 
There is at least an arguable reason for 
their reluctance: Texaco’s Smith, for 
instance, believes that nearly 85% of 
fuel-lubricant sales for boats are made 
at roadside service stations and that the 
cost of installing pumps, tanks and 
pipes at water stations is prohibitive 
unless a dealer handles marine sup- 
plies, acts as boat broker and supplies 
other services. 

Still, the oil firm’s once formidable 
public relations machines seem slowed 
when it comes to the pleasure boat 
market. Gulf, for instance, readily ad- 
mits that it has no particular program 
to help its marine fuel dealers better 
serve the public. Texaco says that it 
might consider helping to finance ma- 
rine operators’ gasoline installations, 
but that it has no over-all policy to 
help them. a 
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ADVERTISING INCREASE 


1. Automobiles ........ 46.9% 
2. Drugs & Toiletries ... .30.1 
3. Foods & Grocery 

Products ........, 25.7 
4. Electrical ........... 18.3 
5. Chemical .........., 13:2 
6, Rubber ...........:. 11.6 
7. Metals ............. 9.2 
& fobdces _..._.....; 8.9 
9. Petroleum .......... 73 
10. Brewing & Distilling 

(decline) ......... 3.8 


Industry Standings 


SALES INCREASE 


1. Automobiles ........ 49.4% 
2. Metals ...........,. 23.0 
3S. Rubber ............ 227 
4. Chemicals .......... 14.8 
5. Drugs & Toiletries ... . 13.5 
6. Electrical ........... 10.4 
7. Foods & Grocery 

Products ......... 9.4 
8. Petroleum .......... 8.8 
9. lobaceo ........... 3.8 
10. Brewing & Distilling 

(decline) .......... 4.0 


PROFIT INCREASE 


1. Automobiles ....... 126.8% 
2. Metals... 2 ee. 81.0 
3. Rubber =... 2... 27.0 
4. Drugs & Toiletries... . 25.4 
5. Chemicals ...:..... 21.8 
6 Petroleum .......... 18.6 
7. Foods & Grocery 
Products’... 2 17.3 
8. Electrical .........; 13.8 
9, lobacco ....... 23; 12.8 
10. Brewing & Distilling 
(decline) ...... 7.2 1.5 


How well does advertising pay off: 


H OW well does advertising pay off 
in sales and profits? 

What over-all relationship, if any, 
exists between the rate of advertising 
expenditure and the rate of growth or 
reduction of sales and profits? 

From a study of 100 of the largest 
advertisers Tide draws one broad con- 
clusion: as a group those companies 
which increased advertising expendi- 
tures in 1955 over 1954 also increased 
sales and profits more than those which 
cut expenditures. For a lot of reasons, 
however, the generalization cannot ex- 
tend to individual companies: 

e Advertising is one of many factors 
and forces that work together to pull 
up sales and profits. 

e Every company—and its problems— 
is different. 

e The relative potential and pulling 
power of advertising varies with indus- 
tries, companies and products: its ef- 
fects may be felt more in consumer 
than industrial products, and more in 
the so-called “convenience” or “im- 
pluse” products. 

e Even among the 100 largest adver- 
tisers, some companies have 30 or 40 
times as many dollars for advertising 
than do others. 

e The sales impact of much advertising 
cannot be immediately measured. Con- 
sumer action is slower for high-priced, 
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by Lawrence M. Hughes 


seldom-bought items, such as major 
home appliances, than for cigarets or 
corn flakes. 

e While advertising expenditures are 
estimated and “leaders” proclaimed for 
calendar years, many advertisers report 
sales and profits for fiscal years. 

e Many, and often most, of the dollars 
which advertisers spend are not ‘in- 
cluded in formal “leader” lists.* 

In 1955 the top 100 national adver- 
tisers in the Bureau of Advertising 
(ANPA) compilation spent in space and 
time in four media (including several 
farm publications and nationally 
distributed newspaper supplements) a 
total of $989,893,872—or 23% more 
than their total $804,840,025 in these 
media in 1954. Our study breaks them 
down into three groups: 
e The 39 who increased advertising 
expenditures by 23% or more. 
e The 44 who increased expenditures 
less than 23%. 
e The 17 who reduced expenditures 
from / 954. 

Altogether the 39 in the first group 


*Advertising dollars and percentage changes in 


1955 from 1954 are taken from a study by the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, of estimated 
expenditures for newspaper, magazine and out- 
door space and network television time. Sources 
were the BOA, Publishers Information Bureau 
and Outdoor Advertising, Inc. Sales and profit 
changes are analyzed with the help of Fortune’s 
annual directory of the 500 largest U.S. indus- 
trial corporations. 


“$9 8% to 9%. 


raised their advertising ante from $3 
million to $513.7 million. Their shz 
of the annual total of all 100 climb 
from 44.2% to 52% and the avera 
company increase was 40%, 

The 44 who increased advertisi 
expenditures less than 23% boost 
their combined expenditure by $3 
000,000 — from $345.9 million 
$384.9 million. But their share of t 
expanded total declined from 43% 
39% and the individual increase ay 
aged less than 9%. On the other hai 
the 17 firms which cut national adv 
tising not only cut down their jo 
volume by $10,400,000, but also th 
share of the total for the 100 fr 
The average reduct 


was 6%. 

This study concentrates primarily 
71 of the 100, eliminating utilities, < 
lines, retailers, U.S. operations of 
nadian and British manufacturers, : 
privately owned U. S. manufactur 
(Revlon, for example, is omitted 
cause it has just become publi 
owned and does not: reveal year- 
sales and profit figures). 

Of these 71, 28 increased advertis 
23% or more; 31 increased advertis 
less than 23%, and 12 cut their 
tional advertising. Those which 
panded budgets 23% or more avera 
an increase of 47.7% and a media 
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40%. Their average sales rose 17% 
and climbed 38%; median profits 18%. 

Those firms which increased expend- 
itures less than 23% spent an average 
of 12%, and a median of 11%, more 
dollars, Their average and median 
sales both gained 9%. Average profit 
was 23%°; median profit rose 21%. 

The remaining 12 reduced advertis- 
ing an average of 11% and a median 
8%. Average sales rose 6.7% and me- 
dian 4%. Profit climbed an average 
14.5% and a median 15%. 


> Thus, on a median basis, those which 
increased expenditures more than 23% 
lifted sales 60% faster than those which 
made moderate budget increases, and 


A study of 71 top com- 
panies shows there is a 
relationship between ad 
budgets and net profits. 
: Some cut their annual ap- 
_ propriations and some in- 
creased them and here is 


what happened... 


nearly four times as fast as those which 
cut advertising expenditures. Average 
profit of the first group was higher 
than the second (minus Armour), but 
their median profit was slightly less. 
‘Both groups which stepped up ad bud- 
gets also stepped up median and aver- 
age profits more sharply than did those 
which cut budgets. 

- Of the 28 big-expanders, seven 
stepped up profit percentage as much 
or more than advertising, but only two 
lifted sales as fast. 

_ Of the 31 moderate-expanders, 23 
‘pushed net profit percentage as high 
‘or higher than their rate of advertising, 
‘and 12 boosted sales as much or more. 

As for those which cut advertising: 
‘five had sales declines—two of them 
/greater, in percentages, than their cut 
‘in advertising. One earned 63% less, 
and the profit of another was un- 
changed. Profit increase of the 10 
| others ranged from 5% to 83%. 

The industry comparisons cover 73 
manufacturers: 24 are in foods and gro- 
ceries (including American Home Pro- 
ducts, Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Scott 
Paper); eight drug and toiletries; seven 
each electrical and petroleum, five each 
in chemicals (including Eastman), mo- 
tor cars and tobacco; four in brewing- 


——__ 
*Excluding Armour which showed a 531% profit 
inerease. 
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distilling; three each in metals and 
rubber. One manufacturer (Armstrong 
Cork) represents building materials, 
and one (Time, Inc.), publishing. 

These are some of the industry 
highlights: 

Foods: If Hunt Foods and Armour 
counted in the foods-groceries score in 
the over-all industry standings, this in- 
dustry would rank second in advertising 
and third in profit increase. Its trend 
then would be: advertising increase, 
32.7%; sales increase 9.2%, and profit 
increase 40%. 


In this industry, Hunt’s largest in- 
crease in advertising “produced” the 
second largest rise in sales and the fifth 
largest in profits. With the second- 
largest advertising expansion, Conti- 
nental Baking emerged 50% better than 
the industry’s par in sales and stood 
sixth among all 24 in profit growth. 
American Home (which also sells 
drugs-toiletries and household prod- 
ucts) ranked high on all three counts. 
Advertising increases by Heinz and 
Campbell were reflected more in profits 
than in sales. 


Advertisers Who Increased 
1955 Expenditures More Than 23% * 


ADVERTISING SALES PROFIT INC. 
ADVERTISER INCREASE INCREASE _— (after taxes) 

1. General Motors...... 47.72... . 97.0%. 4, 47.7% 
2. Ford Motor......... MOG ...... $8.0 . 2.2... 90.0 
> Chryder........... 735... 60.0 ...... 440.0 
4. Procter & Gamble.... 30.7 ...... 6.0 ...... 10.0 
5. General Electric...... 294 |... 5.0 .down 6.0 
6. Gillette ............, 349... 90 ...... 10.0 
7. American Home Pdts.. 52.5 ...... 16.0 ...... 26.0 
8. Bristol-Myers ....... 64.) 22... 23.0 2.2... 36.0 
9. Studebaker-Packard.. 52.9 ...... 112.0 .. loss 13.0} 
10. Pillsbury Mills....... 37.9 3... 15. 6.0 
11. Philip Morris........ 333 24... 160. .... 0.0 
1% RCA oe. 32.8 ...... 12:0... 17.0 
13. National Biscuit... ... AAG 4.0 .down 9.0 
14. Borden Co.......... 29.5 4... 4.0 .down 4.0 
15. DU Pont... see, O32 2. 13.0 oe. 26.0 
16. Kimberly-Clark ...... 24.1 .down 30.0 ...... 9.0 
17. Johnson & Johnson... 25.2 ...... 10.0 ...... 18.0 
18, Shell Oil... 2... 7 25l . 13.0... 4.0 
19. Carnation Co........ S86 .2..:. 60... 4.0 
20. Scott Paper......... U6.0° 2.67% 80 2. ...: 15.0 
21. Hunt Foods......... 207.2 0.8 S0.0, 30-25. 50.0 
22. H. J. Heinz Co....... 25.60 ...... 60. .... 60.0 
23. Best Foods, Inc....... 46.6 ...:.. 20.0 .down 8.0 
24. Warner-Lambert ..... Suid. Oona 80:0) ona: 90.0 
25. Sperry Rand........ O89  ...... 3.0 vas 8.0 
26. Borg-Warner ....... BOD oe es BD Ors 0 70.0 
27. Continental Baking... 89.0 ...... NAO ot 35.0 
28. Olin Mathieson...... Si ke 20.0 2a, 30.0 
29. Time; Ines k oc ns 60.85 eo 12.0 os: 12.0 
Average ......... BT Sf 55 Fe 1 a 38.0 
Median ica... ke MO ie fia 1 Bo, as a aes 18.0 


*Advertisers not included are non-manufacturers American Telephone, Safeway 
Stores, American Airlines and TWA; privately owned Nestle, Helene Curtis, Miles 
Laboratories, Chesebrough-Pons; until recently privately owned Revlon, and Cana- 


dian Hiram Walker. 


International Cellucotton last year merged with Kimberly-Clark, Remington Rand 


with Sperry, and Lambert Co, 


with Warner-Hudnut. Component figures of first 


two are combined to show 1954-’55 trend. Prior to Warner merger, Lambert was 


privately held. 


Sales and profit figures of some companies, such as Olin Mathieson, reflect 


1955 acquisitions. 


+S-P incad. loss from $261 to $29.7 min. 
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Corn Products and _ Pepsi-Cola 
stepped up both sales and profits faster 
than advertising. On the other hand, 
Carnation, National Biscuit and Best 
Foods had less to show for expanded 
expenditure. 

Drugs-Toiletries: This industry stood 
in the first half among all 10 in adver- 
tising, sales and profit progress. Its 
trend was influenced by mergers— 
somewhat unfavorably in the case of 
Kimberly-Clark, which acquired Inter- 


national Cellucotton, but very favor- 
ably in the case of Warner-Lambert. 
On the largest advertising increase, 
Bristol-Myers emerged with the second- 
largest gain in both sales and profits. 
Electrical: Because of its long strike, 
Westinghouse is excluded from the 
electrical industry’s comparisons. (De- 
spite a reported 7% rise in advertising, 
Westinghouse sales declined 13% and 
its profits were down 70%.) Sperry- 
Rand led the industry in advertising 


Advertisers Who Increased 
1955 Expenditures Less Than 23%" 


ADVERTISING SALES PROFIT INCREASE 

ADVERTISER INCREASE INCREASE (after taxes) 

1. General Foods....... 19.2%... 87... 13% 
2. Colgate, Palmolive...11.3 ........ oS... 10 
3. American Tobecce...22.5 ....... 13. 20 
4. R. J. Reynolds Theo... 7:4 ........ 6... 19 
5. General Mills....... 224 4... .4; 5 18 
6. National Dairv...... 52... .. 4... 8 
7. National Distillers.... 3.2 ........ 1... 13 
8. Campbell Soup...... 123... 12... 23 
9. CocaCola ........ 209° A. 5 
10. Goodyear T. &R..... 8.6 ........ 26... 24 
1t. Swit & Co... 72. @own 4 ........ 20 

12. American Motors... .. 205... 10. 69 
13. Westinghouse ...... 7.0....down 13 down 70 
14. Quaker Oats........ 18 2... A... 12 
15. Kellogg Co....._._.. 73 4.5... 7 9 
16. Gulf Oil... ..... 144... 11020. 19 

17. Armour & Co........ 13.0... dowh 3 ..... up 531% 
18. Sterling Drug....... 12.6 .....8.. ) .:2..... 20 
19. Eastman Kodak... ... 16.9 ........ 3. 23 
20. Firestone T. &R...... 18.4 .... 2... 22... 37 
21. Anheuser-Busch ..... 2.2.,..down 6 down 37 
22. Standard Oil (Ind.)... 6.7 ........ 7 44 
23. Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co... 6.5 ........ 4... 0 

24. Avco Mfg........... 1.1....down 20 ..down 350} 
25. Pepsi-Cola ......... 55 48 OR as 52 
26. U.S: Steel... - 5. 22.4 .2 2 26) es. 90 
47, Standard ON (NJ)... 04 9... 2. oh bo 21 
28. Sylvania Electric... .. 114.2... 9 eee. 45 
29. Dow Chemical... .... 100.2. 10-22... 12 
30. Corn Products....... 18.8 20... DA as 32 
31. Armstrong Cork..... 19:5 3: 14 ke. 23 
32. California Packing...14.5 ........ Aa se aR oa 
ae. sun Oil Co... .. - 22.8 hk 0 .552.... 20 
34. Reynolds Metals. .... 12.6% A, 28 ee ks 70 
Average......... 122 eee 9. i... 23 
Median ......... Beacons » ie ORE PS 21 
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(oth average & median minus Westinghouse, Armour & Avco) 


*Group advertisers van dae are non-manufacturer Eastern Air Lines; Canadian 


Distillers Corp.- 
Schlitz Brewing, S. C. eigen potgpar faa ocean, ovr hedhg 
Forman Distillers, whose sales, after hae peng tax red 

“500,” +Note: American Motors cu! 


SAveo profit down from. $3,600,000" to $800,000" $22,700,000 to. '81,000,000 


“British” Lever Brothers; also privately owned 
ions, does not make Fortune’s 


growth, but its sales and profit progres 
from the combined figures of Sperr 
and Remington Rand in 1954 wa 
modest. Gains in the Norge divisio: 
were largely responsible for Borg 
Warner's advertising growth and it 
leadership in sales and profits. 

Petroleum: Oil refiners have mor 
weight to throw around than othe 
manufacturers. Of the 26 sales billion 
aires in 1955, eight were in this in 
dustry. Oil outfits placed nine in th 
first 26 in profits and 10 of the top 2 
in assets. 

But much of their sales is done in in 
dustrial or non-consumer products, an 
usually a large share in foreign mat 
kets. In the U. S., only Texaco an 
Shell sell gasoline directly in all 4 
states. And despite large claims to th 
contrary, consumers find gasoline har 
to identify and individualize, and there 
fore the advertisers find brand merit 
hard to prove. 

At any rate, no oil company appear 
among the really large advertisers. On 
searches down to 39th place (Gulf 
44th (Shell) and 46th (Texaco) to fin 
this industry’s advertising “leaders. 
Combined expenditures of the seve 
oil companies in the top 100 list wa 
only $35,400,000—one-sixth as much a 
the total of the Big Three in mote 
cars, and less than that of Procter ¢ 
Gamble or General Foods alone. | 
came only to about one-fifth of 1% c 
sales. 

Chemicals: Except for Du Pont an 
Eastman, the fast-growing chemic: 
companies are relative newcomers t 
the ranks of the top 100 advertiser: 
One addition in 1955 was Olin Mathie 
son, which tied the fastest advertisin 
growth in this group to the greates 
percentage gains in sales and profits. — 

The largest chemical company, D 
Pont, spent nearly half as much as t 
four others combined (and the bulk 
Eastman’s expenditure is for non-che 
ical products). Profits rate of Du Pon 
Eastman and Dow all exceeded su 
stantial advertising expansion. Mo 
santo, relaxing advertising efforts f 
“ah” detergent, reduced its previous 
burgeoning budget. Monsanto’s sal 
and profit gains last year were d 
largely to acquisition of Lion Oil Co. 

Motor cars: Including the Big Thre 
Studebaker-Packard and American M 
tors, the five automobile makers b 
came the only industry to show high 
percentage gains in sales and _ profi 
than in advertising. Sametime this i 
dustry was first among all of them 
all three factors. 

Chrysler set the pace in advertisi 
and profits. Despite mounting los 
Studebaker-Packard still reported 
fastest rate of sales increase. Fo 
lifted profits more than twice as rapid 
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as advertising, and Chrysler more than 
six times as much. 

Tobacco: Philip Morris set out vigor- 
ously last year to strengthen brands, but 
had somewhat more to show for it in 
sales than in profits. Next to American 
(where such brands as Pall Mall and 
Tareyton more than offset the com- 
pany’s losses on Lucky Strike) Philip 
Morris made the most sales progress. 
Reynolds reported only one-third as 
much gain in sales as in profits. De- 
spite less advertising, Liggett & Myers 


Advertisers Who Reduced 
Expenditures in 1955° 


made more money. P. Lorillard was 
sluggish all around. 


Alcoholic beverages reduced adver- 


tising and, as a group, this was re- 
flected directly in smaller sales and 
profits. 


Metals and rubber advertisers, how- 


ever, all expanded sales and profits 
more rapidly than advertising. But 
U. S. Steel, which led its field in ad- 
vertising gains, also set the pace in “re- 
alizing” from them. Firestone stepped 
up expenditures more than twice as 
much as Goodyear and Goodrich, and 
came out far ahead in profits. Ri 


The advertising 
executive in politics 


How much of a part will 
advertising and public relations 
executives play in this year’s politi- 
cal elections? 

Actually not as much as you’ve 
been led to think. While both 
major parties will rely more on 
Madison Avenue this year than 
ever before, the sheer number of 
ad & PR men in politics is still 
relatively small. A survey of the 
top-level executives on the Tide 
Leadership Panel reveals that only 
27% plan to participate in a politi- 
cal campaign this fall; 10% aren’t 
sure yet, and the remaining major- 
ity—a predominant 63% — insist 
they'll stay out of politics entirely. 

Of those advertising & PR 
executives who will participate, 
almost half—49%, to be exact—will 
work solely on a local election. Of 
the remainder, 27% will take part 
in some way in the national elec- 
tions and 24% will participate in a 


* state campaign. 


It’s clear which party will get 
most of the benefit from ad & PR 
men in politics: an overwhelming 
81% of the Panelists participating 
in campaigns will work for the 
Republicans; only 16% will aid the 


Democrats, and 3% will assist 
other parties. 
From all indications, those 


Panelists who'll participate in 
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ADVERTISING SALES PROFIT INCREASE 

ADVERTISER REDUCTION INCREASE (after taxes) 

1. Schenley Indus. ..... Tim. Cown 8%... 6% 
2. Liggett & Myers ..... 106 ........ ree 20 
3. P. Lorillard Tob. ..... 7/7... .00W0 1 2...2.-. 5 
4, Standard Bronds .... 0.7....down 4. ...,:¢.. 0 
Dp. texas Co... 2.2.4. 2; TA oe 2 es 16 
6. Socony Mobil ....... 109 ........ B tk 7 
7. Phileo Corp. ....:.. O87 7, 25 
8. Monsanto Chem. ....21.5 ........ ie eee 18 
9. Pabst Brewing ...... 12:8... down 706. 5* 12 
10. Goodrich T.&R. ..... 77. oa 20 20 
11. Admiral Corp. ...... 10.3....down 8 ...down 63 
12. Aluminum Co. 13 WS oo rss 83 
Average....down 11.0 ........ 47 14.5 
Median... .. down 6.0 ..-..... a ee 15.0 


*Group excludes privately owned Serutan Co., Liebmann Breweries, Andrew 
Jergens Co. and Hazel Bishop cosmetics: also Sunbeam appliances, for which 
Fortune repeated 1954 figures for 1955. Monsanto last year acquired Lion Oil. 
Combined figures of these two are used for both years. 


political campaigns don’t intend to 
be too generous with their time. 
Here’s how much effort they plan 
to expend: 

e 11% will devote only one hour 
a week. 

e 23% will give up to two hours 
a week. 

e 17% will help out for three 
hours a week. 

e 15% expect to participate for 
four hours a week. 

e Another 15% say they'll devote 
five hours a week. 

e The remaining 19% will give as 
much as six hours or more of their 
time each week. 


politics. Of those who do, here 
are the major reasons why they 
take part: 

e 38% participate in politics 
regularly because they want can- 
didates to win whose political 
philosophy agrees with their own. 
e 37% take part simply because 
they feel it is every good citizen’s 
duty to do so. 

e 16% are active in_ politics 
regularly because they feel it is 
stimulating and personally satisfy- 
ing. 

e 4% take part because it’s good 
experience and leads to valuable 
contacts. 


Those Panelists who engage in @ 5% offer other reasons for 
political activity will do a wide regular political activity. 
variety of jobs. A great number The “other” reasons show a 
will help out in fund raising; an- variety of philosophies. Several 


other large group will help get out 
the vote. Other major activities in- 
clude public relations counseling, 
publicity, advertising, planning 
and “campaigning.” Fewer Panel- 
ists will do any actual speaking, 
and fewer yet will do any speech- 
writing. One top ad_ executive 
claims his sole political contribu- 
tion will be cowbell ringing, while 
another explains that as a precinct 
chairman he'll be called on for 
everything from speech making to 
baby sitting. 

Advertising and PR executives 
are clearly not interested in politics 
as a regular practice: less than one 
out of five members of the Leader- 
ship Panel regularly engages in 


claim they're in politics “for busi- 
ness reasons.” Others explain 
honestly that they participate only 
because they've been hired — as 
advertising or PR experts—to do a 
job. At least one agencyman ad- 
mits he’s in politics solely for the 
prestige it brings his agency. One 
adman takes part regularly “be- 
cause politics is properly the most 
important of all functions in a self- 
governing society.” Another points 
out that participation in politics is 
“necessary to the preservation of 
our political and economic system.” 

But one happy Panelist has his 
own personal reason for engaging 
in politics. Says he, succinctly: 
“It’s fun!” 
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For a bigger ad splash... 


Old Crow uses posters plus paint 


Painted bulletins now account for 20% of outdoor billings. 
One reason is growing advertiser interest in ad splashes. 


Another is the improvement in paint technique. 


® Here’s how the idea works for one advertiser. 


Tue same condition giving big pro- 
motional splashes such as multi-page 
magazine ads and 90-minute television 
spectaculars their current field day are 
also boosting huge painted displays in 
outdoor advertising. Once a tiny part 
of the medium (the cost per thousand 
impressions is about three times the 
going poster price), painted bulletins 
now account for 20% of outdoor bill- 
ings. 


JACK LONDON sa 108 pest!" 
7 LD 


Milder 86 Proof, lower-priced! 


The condition is this: outdoor com- 
petes for consumer attention just as 
do other media, and many advertisers 
feel one big splash is worth a thousand 
drops of water. 


> It’s true, of course, that other condi- 
tions favor the big display. First of all, 
urban growth has created many more 
high circulation points than there used 
to be and only a heavy traffic position 


4 
«i 
*. { 
Shes : 
« 
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justifies an elaborate display. Second, 
the increase of inter-city automobile 
travel makes outsize, flashy boards 
which won’t be overlooked by the high- 
speed traveler worth the price. Last, 
there’s been a startling improvement in 
painted display techniques over the last 
few years. More adequate artwork and 
color matching convince advertisers that 
local outdoor plants will do justice to 
their product (the Marlboro cigaret dis- 
plays, for example, match the art run 


in consumer magazines with almost 
photographic fidelity). 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc., eastern 
sales manager Robert C. McBrine 


points out that posters and paint have 
distinctly different functions. “Poster: 
are by their nature local, and exposure 
is usually limited to a neighborhood 
For instance, Atlanta is split up into 23 
local areas each serviced by a poster. 
People living in these areas circulate 
within them constantly, so that in a 
month just about everyone in the area 
has seen the ad several times and it’s 
time to change the appeal. That’s why 
in Atlanta a year-round No. 100 showing 
is 23 boards changed 12 times a year 
Now also in Atlanta there are a couple 
of main arteries through the city. Nearly 
everyone in that metropolitan area goe: 
through them sometime during the year 
The same advertiser who buys poster: 
for the neighborhood can buy one ot 


Old Crow uses the painted bulletin above to establish itself as an institution. 
It uses posters, which it changes every month, to actually sell bourbon. 
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two big painted displays on a three- 
year contract to get that extra impact 
on a city-wide and county-wide basis.” 


» To McBrine, the painted display is 
outdoor’s equivalent of national adver- 
tising. Explains he: “We ran a traffic 
test on a painted display in one market 
recently. We found that in an average 
day 65% of the traffic lived within the 
county, 15% lived out of the county but 
within the state, and the remainder 
were from out of state.” 

The combination of poster and 
painted bulletin lends itself not only to 
complementary circulation, but to com- 
plementary copy treatment. National 
Distillers’ Old Crow, for example, uses 
the potential of both types this Way: 
the posters, with high repetition value 
and monthly shifts in position, lend 
themselves to continuing campaign, 
such as the brand’s recent series fea- 
turing famous Americans who drank 
Old Crow. In a year’s time, Old Crow 
puts up 12 different sales messages in 
a single market (via Lawrence Fertig). 

The big painted bulletins, on the 
other hand, are permanent fixtures with 
elaborate neon lighting. Placed in high 
spots in about 30 markets, the displays 
cost an average of 50¢ per thousand 
impressions. While the posters carry 
the sell and provide variety, the dis- 
plays aim to establish Old Crow in- 
stitutionally. 

Old Crow, marketed by National 
Distillers, now comes in two varieties: 
100 proof and 85 proof. There is, of 
course, a price difference. National 
Distillers figures by using its famous 
brand name on the lower-priced bottle 
too, it gains doubly from all its adver- 
tising. i 


‘Caption by—C. A. STAPLES 


“It happened when he said: ‘Who 
do YOU think YOU are?” 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso ® 


Wanted: guts 


The sales of crying towels to ad 
managers will dip to a new low 
when ad managers learn to be 
bluntly honest—even if it hurts, 

For instance, many weeks are 
spent consulting sales and produc- 
tion, account men and media 
people to prepare an 
adequate campaign. 
Certain sales’ results, 
expected by manage- 
ment, are predicated 
on this campaign, and 
a budget is set up. 

What happens then? 

The budget is pre- 
sented to management. 
They decree a cut in 
the proposed budget. 
At that point, an ad 
manager with sufficient 
intestinal fortitude will point out 
that sales results will be propor- 
tionately less if the budget is cut. 
Unfortunately most ad managers 
accept the cut meekly, say nothing 
about its effect on campaign ef- 
ficiency. 

Is it any wonder that manage- 
ment takes a tough attitude on 
budgets—and expects to “bargain” 
the price down? The wonder is 
that so many ad managers encour- 
age such attitudes in the executive 
offices—and then cry in public 
about being unappreciated as mar- 
keting executives by their company 
brass. 

Since this is a Shakespeare year, 
we should quote “The fault, dear 
Brutus, lies not in our stars but in 
ourselves that we are underlings.” 


Who’s fooling whom? 


In recent months there have been 
an increasing number of “editorial” 
ads appearing in the business press, 
ads that literally try to fool the 
reader into thinking that they aren’t 
ads. 

Such editorial mimicry doesn’t 
mean that the advertising will get 
readership. Far from it. 

In the articles that we have read 
on this subject, a most important 
point seems to have been missed. 
Even an aping ad must have solid 
content. For instance, if you dress 
up a lot of mishmash to look like 
the editor’s output you might pos- 
sibly fool the readers once. The 
next time your ad appears readers 
will assume it is mishmash and 
won't read it. In fact, they will 


Thus a series of bad editorial-type 
ads will lose readership. On the 
other hand, is there anything wrong 
with an ad that utilizes sound edi- 
torial techniques to make good con- 
tent more readable and understand- 
able? Such a series (USI News is 
a good example) builds readership 
and gets results for the advertiser 
, year after year. 

The point that seems 
to be missed by ad 
managers and lazy 
agencies who jump at 
editorial formats is that 
the editor utilizes cer- 
tain sound techniques 
to achieve better un- 
derstanding and effec- 
tiveness. Thus the 
method of presentation 
is evolutionary — since 
the editor seeks to use 
methods that will improve a story. 
Also the editor—of a good maga- 
zine—starts out with solid content 
to which he applies his thinking. 
Certainly, there is no harm in an 
advertiser being smart enough to 
utilize editorial methods in his pres- 
entation (many editors learn con- 
siderably about presentation from 
advertising). But any advertiser 
who thinks that straight mimicry 
without facts will get him reader- 
ship is fooling himself as well as 
the readers. 

Personally, we'd like to see mag- 
azines censor phony ads of. this 
type, especially when the ads are 
practically indistinguishable from 
the magazine’s editorial content. 


Mousetrap madness 


Seems to us the deadliest fable 
ever invented is that nonsense 
about “build a better mousetrap.” 
When you are in a competitive in- 
dustrial market you can’t rely on 
the mousetrap theory to make sales, 
especially with industrial advertis- 
ing where information for customer 
use is an absolute must and glory- 
road data on the company itself 
is for the birds. 

Then why those stupid “institu- 
tionals” that cost plenty and say 
nothing but “look to Gloppo for 
the finest in widgets”? You don’t 
believe advertisers do such things? 
Then check some of those “manage- 
ment” ads. The word “institu- 
tional” in many an agency seem- 
ingly puts the creative—and selling 


resent your attempt to fool them.—instincts to sleep. 
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Fast Food 


formerly 


FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 


A Bill Brothers Publication 


Provides Circulation Statements subject to audit 
by Business Publications Audit of Circulation, Inc 


Histol. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 


Diners 
Drive-Ins 
Drug Stores 
tions. ) Fountains 
INSERTS ° . 
Furnished by advertiser—regular space rates. Industrial Cafeterias 
Back-up, per page, extra (non-commissionable) 150.00 
Spread, extra (non-commissionable)................. 225.00 Luncheonettes 
SPECIAL POSITIONS . 
INon-Cancellable,. CXt88......cac.ccesceruccsesnacesoesnsnesascossaose 10% Sandwich Shops 


COLORS 
AAAA std. red, per page or fraction, extra...... 140.00 
ja) SEP RG ee ES Sie ie sy 180.00 
Single color, 
fraction, 
Spread, extra 
4-color process, 
Spread, extra 


BLEED 
FOXtral concn. nesanaeees 
CONTRACT AND COPY. ‘REGULATIONS. 
See ce 4—items 2, 3, 4, 7, 12, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20 
29, 30, 31. 


Hla inact REQUIREMENTS 
Page In, In. 
Unit Wide Deep 
1 7 x10 
2/3 4-9/16 x 10 1/4 
1/2 7 x 4-7/8 (S) 
3-3/8 x10 
(*) 4-9/16 x 7-1/2 
Page is 2 cols., each 3-3/8” or 3 cols,, each 2-3/16”. 
Halftones: 110 screen. Plates must be mounted. 
Publication is side-stitched. 
All cuts destroyed after 1 year unless otherwise in- 
structed, 
number. 
Inserts: 
Untrimmed | size... 8-3/8 x 11-1/2 
Allows 1/8” trim top, bottom and outside. 
wt, of stock: 80-lb. Quantity required: 54,000. 
227 Wayne 


Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 
Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 


specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


FAST 
FOOD 


the magazine serving counter 
and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


other than red, per page or 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD 


10% 


Island half. 


No deduction or rebate for error in key 


Max 
Ship inserts to The Davidson Company, 
St., St. 
Bleed: 
Plate size... 
Trim size... 


Joseph, Michigan. 


«- 8-3/8 x 11-1/2 
. 8-1/4 x 11-1/4 
DATES 

issued Ist week of publication 


Iss! 
Published 
month. 
Last forms close 5th of preceding month. 

No cancellation after 25th of 2nd preceding month. 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
sap aera Restaurant Association Convention 
ssue. 
October—Annual Equipment & Food Review Issue, 
CIR ATION 


Single copy .50; per year 5.00. 
B.P.A. 6-30-56 


Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver.)........ 50,033 

Advertisers, agencies, advertising prospects 

All other distribution. 22. cu.. ccc csccccocvases 

Total distribution (6 months average). 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 

Net controlled, JUme 198Ue0.....6..20.2.-..s-0r-csecesnsnesesnes 50,038 


monthly ; 


s Associated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp 
Published monthly by Service Publishing Corp., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 1 Y. Lexington 2 
1760. TWX N. Y. 1-955 
PERSONNEL 
Publisher—Charles A. McHale 
Editor—E. Alan Olson 
Executive Editor-—William H. McCleary. 
) Fe Associate Editor—Joy Howden. 
Production Manager—Jeannette Star. 
Circulation Manager—Schuyler Krieg. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York 16—Richard K. Honaman, Jr., Eastern 
Adv. Mgr., Felix S. Charney, Jr., 386 Fourth Ave., 
Lexington 2-1760. 
Chicago 1—Warren K. Kloock, Western Mer., Thomas 
O. McDonough, 333 N. Michigan Ave. State 2-1266, 
San Francisco 5—Richard Railton Co,, Monadnock 
Bldg. Sutter 1-1060. 
COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
15% to agencies; 2% 10 days from invoice date. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Effective January 1, 1954. 
GENERAL 
Orders beyond 3 months at rates then prevailing. 
1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
me ... 650.00 580.00 505.00 
eae 520.00 470.00 415.00 
= 385.00 345.00 305.00 
335.00 305.00 270.00 
280.00 255.00 235.00 
1/4 page.. 175.00 160.00 140. 00 
24 full pages, per pa 
1/4 page contracts earn contract rates for larger units. 
Rates apply to space used within 1 year 
COVERS 
2nd or 8rd cover (color extra), non-cancel- 
lable, extra.. 00 
4th cover (includ tra 300.00 
(Only AAAA standard red accepted for cover posi- 


Established 1902, 


New England .......... 4,882 East South Central 2,487 
Middle Atlantic ......12,415 West South Central 3,997 
the magazine serving counter East North Central 10,108 Mountain States .... 1,877 


West North Central 4,285 Pacific States .. 
South Atlantic ........ 5,753 Miscellaneous 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSC RIPTIONS 
Owners and managers of independent counter, fast food 
and fountain restaurants 43,540; chain counter, fast 
food and fountain restaurant owners, executives and 
buyers 3,874; food and fountain equipment and supply 
dealers and jobbers 2,624. 


- 4,218 


and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


144 BROTHER - 
CA eda ead Dn Ok @mornens 


PUB ear OMS 


Rate card effective January 1, 1954 shows: guaranteed 
circulation of 50,000. 


(Reprinted from the August, 1956 issue of Business Publication Rates and Data) * 
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MEDIA FORECAST 


d costs 
xt year: 


fhat’s ahead 
r Canadian 


agazines: 


* August 24, 1956 


The first paragraph of Tide’s report on next year’s advertising costs (August 10) 
is incorrect, due to a typographical error. The increase in costs this year over last 


should have read 7.1%. The estimated increase next year in spot television costs 
should read 15%, 


The newly imposed 20% tax on advertising in Canadian editions of U. S. maga- 
zines will definitely affect advertisers using such publications. 


Two biggest sufferers from the new law are Time and Reader’s Digest. Time, 
with a 166,000 circulation, is tops in Canadian ad revenue (expected revenue this 
year: well over $3,500,000). Reader’s Digest, with Canada’s largest circulation 
(first six months of 1956: 945,000), will probably take in about $3,000,000 this 
year. With a 20% bite on all advertising pages, combined tax on the two maga- 
zines (figured on present levels) will come to $1,250,000. 


To offset it, Reader’s Digest will raise its rates 1342%, well above anything origi- 
nally planned. Time (though its rates are not set) will probably up rates sub- 
stantially, too. Both are likely to raise cover prices. 


As for other magazines, Parent’s has announced suspension of its Canadian 
edition in November, while Family Circle is considering a similar move. 
Everywoman’s, which prints and publishes its Canadian distribution in the U.S., 
is not sure whether the law applies to it. Woman’s Day, whose Canadian edition 
is still something of an experiment, won’t comment. Newsweek, with a Canadian 
edition already in the dummy stage, is holding up plans. 


Biggest beneficiaries of the tax will be the native Canadian magazines which 
have been battling U.S. competition, primarily those of Maclean-Hunter (Chate- 
laine—396,000 circulation, Canadian Homes & Gardens—127,000, Maclean’s 
Magazine—475,000). Another big circulation Canadian book is Liberty, a monthly 
with 459,000 circulation. 


Most of the affected publishers are in a state of confusion about their plans. 
One reason is the governmental set-up of Canada. Unlike the U.S., where a 
constitutional question might be raised on such an issue, Canada is governed 
by common law and the Dominion Act. In a case with few precedents, the kind 
of court action available to the publishers is difficult to decide. Second, there’s 
likely to be a change of administration next year. With Maclean-Hunter (reported 
to have instigated the tax) supporting the measure, and many Canadian news- 
papers opposing it, the new administration’s attitude is tough to forecast. 


At any rate, reports are that David Sim, Canadian deputy tax minister who'll over- 
see the administration of the tax, is on his way to the U.S. to meet with U.S. 
publishers. He may come up with a compromise. 


Spot television continues its steady climb. Television Bureau of Advertising’s 
second quarter report on spot TV expenditures shows 2,978 companies spending 
$105,584,000 in the medium this year’s second three months, a gain of 276 ad- 
vertisers and more than $5,000,000 over the first quarter. 
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(Media Forecast continued) 


Magazines 


look for 


profits: 


American Weekly 
adds still 


another discount: 


40 


Rankings in the top 20 advertisers haven’t changed appreciably, with a couple 
of notable exceptions: Coca-Cola Bottlers jumped from 27th place to 11th, re- 
flecting the start of the big summer season. Lever Bros., in the middle of a 
major campaign for Wisk, climbed from 38th place to ninth. Revlon, using spot 
television in large quantity for the first time for what it calls “a supplementary 
campaign,” is in 12th place (estimated expenditure: $1,191,400). 


Revlon will be out of the medium next quarter, though. 


Procter & Gamble remains in first place with a $5,782,800 expenditure, about 
$750,000 over the first quarter. 


Sametime, Station Representatives Assn. reports spot radio billings for 1956's 
first half at an all-time high: $65,647,000. 


After several years getting along on slim earnings (industry's profit average 
last year: 2.8%), it looks as if magazine publishers are finally licking the profit 
bogey. Here’s how the leaders in the business are pointing the way: 


* Crowell-Collier’s acquisition of record companies and radio-TV stations is 
admittedly an effort to increase profits by diversifying beyond magazine pub- 
lishing alone. Sametime it’s cut its magazine costs by folding American maga- 
zine, thus saving some $6,000,000 in circulation promotion costs over the next | 
18 months. 


e Curtis is recapitalizing, switching its high-yield preferred stock to income 
debentures. In this way Curtis can deduct the debenture interest from taxes, 
where it couldn’t deduct the stock dividend. By cutting the tax bill, the company 
can realize a bigger net. 


e Hearst’s Cosmopolitan, which three years ago dropped all subscription pro- 
motion as too expensive, reports it is now in the black despite its drop in circula- 
tion, ad pages and revenue. 


e McCall Corp. has the interest of west coast investor Norton Simon. Simon’s 
reported high 30% ownership of McCall stock indicates that he expects good 
profit return from that company. 


e Time, Inc., reports the highest first half profit in its history—$8,627,300, neat 
double last year’s first six months. 


Hearst’s American Weekly will now offer a volume discount in addition to its 
year-old frequency discount. Under the new plan, which takes effect next Jan- 
uary, advertisers will be able to earn as high as 30% off for 91 pages in a contract 
year. 


Both This Week and Parade offer volume discounts, but they are much tighter 
than American Weekly’s. This Week (offering both volume and frequency) chops 
off 13% for 52 pages. Parade, with a volume discount alone, offers 18% dis- 
count for the same schedule. American Weekly will offer 23%, and a frequency 
discount to boot. 


American Weekly which 10 years ago was on top of the heap, now ranks third in 
pages behind This Week and Parade (six months of 1956: This Week, 494,36; | 
Parade, 410.2; American Weekly, 349.64). It’s still second in revenue, though, 
with about $18,200,000 in 1955 (This Week, $31,600,000; Parade, $14,000,000). 


Election year lesson 


A remarkable dissertation on the 
art of molding opinions was given 
recently at a major party’s National 
Committee meeting in Washington. 
The speaker is well known as a 
successful campaign manager. 

Some of his precepts are familiar 
to admen. For example, a good 
campaign must last at least twelve 
months. Also, it is wise to ignore 
an attack that has not really regis- 
tered with the public because re- 
plying gives it more notice. 

But much of this political ex- 
pert’s doctrine is alien to the adver- 
tising world. He states that a slo- 
gan is hazardous because the op- 
position may twist it or turn it; 


A DIAMOND IS POREVER 


NEW INSTANT BAB-O WITH BLEACH! 


of atre other leading cleanser! 


ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


that the first step toward attaining 
public office is to tear down your 
oppunent; that people vote against 
more than for. 

As 1956 political campaigns 
gather speed, we will see slogans 
twisted and candidates torn down. 
As 1956 advertising campaigns ap- 
proach their year-end peak, we 
will not see similar destructiveness. 
We can take pride in the difference 
as admen, though we regret as 
citizens that candidates are pre- 
sented to us on a lower plane than 
products. 


One man’s questions 


e Who are these guys rating by- 
lines in recent ads? Fred Corcoran 
is credited as the author of a Palm 


1 


alivetti 


Beach magazine page. Ditto for 
D. B. Hanna in a newspaper inser- 
tion of Thomas Scalp Specialists. 

e Did any advertiser ever enjoy 
more of a free ride from a com- 
petitor’s efforts than American To- 
bacco gets from Riggio? The latter’s 
copy for Regent cigarettes mentions 
Pall Mall in its radio spots and as 
often as 10 times on one magazine 
page. 

e Why has Angostura Bitters aban- 
doned its delightful small space 
technique in favor of heavy-handed 
full pages? They now reproduce 
their label which recommends the 
product not only for cocktails, 
gravies, fruit and puddings but also 
for flatulence (one to four teaspoon- 
fuls after meals). 
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Tomorrow's look 


Study any magazine published in the 1920’s and 
you see that “style” has changed just as dramatically 
in advertising as it has in automobiles and apparel. 
Hardly an ad which appeared then would look right 
today. Gone are the crowded look, fussy type faces, 
universally wordy cop. 

It is reasonable to expect that today’s advertising 
will look just as strange 30 years hence. In fact, we 
are moving so fast that a single decade should suffice 
for a noticeable revolution. 

What will the new look be? Some advertisers are 
already reaching for it and in all media. It will 
probably be characterized by dominant illustrations 
that create a mood while telling a story. 

Today’s ads for DeBeers Diamonds show the way. 


They feature soft focus photography of couples in love. 
They should continue to look as good as they do now. 
Bab-O’s new campaign is another safe bet for the 
future. Its colorful, stroboscopic treatment of swirling 
lines is a quick, pleasant visualization of the headlines: 
Ease Up! Speed Up! Brighten Up! 
Olivetti is one more pace-setter. Its imaginative use 
of line art dramatizes neatness, efficiency, economy, etc. 
And American Enka is featuring a symbol of 
synthetic fibers modeled in metal by Jose de Rivera. 
Much of the painting, photography and sculpture 
you see today in modern museums will be common- 
place in tomorrow’s advertising. I doubt that this holds 
true of what Container Corporation has been doing. 
The distinction exists in understandability of impres- 
sionism ... by the masses rather than by a small 


number of esthetes. 


Fifty-Seventh in a Series 


W. A. Patterson 


President 


United Air Lines 


LIKE MOST 
Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 

MR. PATTERSON'S 
LATEST 

BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY... 


bean Raclun 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-1882 
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LETTERS 


Magazine emotion 


Sirs: 

I have just read Lester Leber’s column 
in the July 27th issue and, on the subject 
of editorial mood, I couldn’t agree with 
him more heartily. 

This problem of the so-called emotional 
background of an advertisement is one 
thing we believe magazines can do better 
than any other medium and it is one 
which we have been studying at great 
length. 

G. Harry Chamberlaine 


Vice-president & 
advertising director 
Good Housekeeping 
New York 


Slight blush 


Sirs: 

It isn’t very often that I bother to write 
a letter of congratulations to someone I 
do not know, but after reading (from 
cover to cover) the June 13th issue of 
Tide, all I can says is CONGRATULA- 
TIONS! I like all the improvements that 
you have made in Tide including the 
perforated pages, one of which I just tore 
out and passed around the office. 

Keep up the good work! 

William K. Dorman 

General Manager 
John H. Perry Associates 
New York City 


Sirs: 

Your handling of the information that 
I gave you about the Association’s future 
plans show real understanding of the 
situation we are facing. I am sure your 
excellent report will serve to stimulate 


comments from many members and frienc 
concerned with where we are going. 

If there is any way-I can help you wit 
a story on the Association’s activities du 
ing my term of office I hope you wi 
call me. We are very much interested | 
becoming better known and_ understoc 
by the important group of executives wl 
read Tide. 

Charles W. Smith 

President 
American Marketing Assn. 
Chicago 


UHF Muddle 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the UHF featu 
in the current issue. Up to now I hay 
had only the vaguest idea of what tl 
fracas was all about. Your piece answere 
the most important questions in a concis 
clear way. 

The rest of the book is looking good, to 

Al Dann 
Collier's Magazine 
New York City 


Light spanking 


Sirs: 

I have a question and a suggestion. 

First, the question. I have noticed th 
you never carry signed articles in yo 
magazine. Do you ever accept contrib 
tions? 

Now, the suggestion. Someone on yo 
staff, particularly the person writing t) 
media and advertising forecast sectior 
is obsessed with the word “whopping.” F 
example in the July 13 edition, page 4 
we have a “whopping 51.6% increase 
tates= aay ee 

In a previous issue I noticed the wo 


Caption by—EARL PEASE 


“So what—somebody’s bound to come out with a magazine that size.” 
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Whats this about 
one lawn seed leading 
its chief competitors 
neatly 3 to | in 
Minnesota ? 


Sure! Read 

all about it in 
Minnesota 

Homemaker 


Survey No. 5!* 


: 
UC un! 
eis 
*available on request from the 


Minneapolis 
Star andTribune 


fVENING MORNING AND SUNDAY 


495,000 pai 
625,000 sunpay 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin 


different 


because it is a 
specialized 
magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field.. 
* send for market 
story, sample copy 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


. 22 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11 


Case Histories 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 


phone 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 


research purposes 


ng SERVICE 
ARK 2,/NEW JERSEY 


or write 


sicktes Koto- 
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North and South America © 


used at least a dozen times in the maga- 
zine. 

In my dictionary the word “whopping,” 
listed just preceding “whore,” is something 
“That whops or is a whopper; thumping.” 
The word “whop” means: 1. to strike 
quickly, to move quickly. 2. To throw or 
plump oneself; to flop. 3. A stroke; knock. 
4. A bump; fall. 5. The noise of a fall. 

None of these seems to fit a—51.6% in- 
crease in rates. You have been using it to 
denote comparative size. Even that is all 
right with me, but, please, not so “whop- 
ping” often! 

Roland L. Hicks 
Asst. Professor of Advertising 
Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Pa. 


We'll be more careful after taking a 
whopping like this.—Ed. 


Candidate 


Sirs: 

May I submit “Words at Work’ for 
your publications: “A Treasure in Eating 
Pleasure”; 

GOLD MINE ICE CREAM BAR 
Eugene W. Tannenbaum 
Sales Manager 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
New York City 


Stoppers 


e The menu the show, your plate 
the stage. 

—SHERRY’S RESTAURANT 

e Visit Europe when Spring does! 

—TWA 

e How to trap your Favorite Wolf. 

—DOMINIQUE FRANCE 


e Pike, Pickerel, Motors and 
Power. 
—SINCLAIR 
e Ever hear your coat pocket call 
youP 


—STROMBERG CARLSON 


WESTPORT, Conn. 


Split Level Ranch-type beauty, 8 rms., studio, 
fireplace, jalousied breezeway, 112 baths, wall 
to wall carpets, 2-car garage, 1 acre wooded, 
priv. rd., walk to beach, city convenience, 
commutation. Sacrifice $35,750.00. Agent, 
REpublic 9-4178. 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,000 trade and class publi- 
cations, as well as every English 
language daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


a (UPPINo 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


406 West 34th Street 716 Harrison Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details. 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
PROMOTIONAL 


HERITAGE 


For Winning New Customers 
For Advertising Gifts 

For ‘Calling Cards"’ 

For Premium 

Incentives 


Including YOUR Name and 

YOUR Ad in 100 Quantities 

or more! DOLLAR Quality 
at a fractional price! 


Regular Size or ‘'Slim'’ 
Goldtone or Chrome 
Lavish Barrel Colors 


Your Copy Under 
BAKED LACQUER 
for Permanence 


Write TODAY on 
your company 
letterhead for a 
FREE SAMPLE! 


"Sales Tools to 
Build Your 


Business” 


ERITAGE MFG. CORP. 


Attn.: J. A. MeQuiston 
FORT WORTH 12, TEXAS 
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So far this year, the U.S. automobile industry 
has shattered two popular premises. 


The first premise is that automobiles are the 
backbone of the economy, the industry upon which 
the stability of all other industries depend. 


This premise was shattered when the auto in- 
dustry took a fat drop in sales. While some indus- 
tries suffered to varying degrees, there was no 
widespread slump, no depression—hardly more than 
the mildest of recessions. In fact, expansion in so 
many other industries (such as industrial contruc- 
tion) more than offset the sagging automobile in- 
dustry and kept the economy in balance, just as 
the Tide Leadership Panel predicted it would last 
January. 


The lesson for advertisers here is that if they 
plan their future expenditures to any degree on the 
growth—or lack of growth—of the automobile in- 
dustry, they're picking an unreliable barometer. 


The second premise which the automobile in- 
dustry shattered this year is that of the saturated 
market. After selling almost 8,000,000 cars in 1955, 
the industry heard critics talk about how it had 


* Advertisin gs chance 


Its a popular sport in this business to relate 
advertising outlays to one government statistic or 
another and usually the result is helpful to the 
business, at least to some degree. One really sig- 
nificant such study we have seen lately is the work 
of the National Industrial Conference Board on the 
relation between advertising expenditures and con- 
sumer expenditures. 


The board found that since the early 1930's 
there have been what it calls three distinct periods 
of development, prewar, wartime, and postwar. 
“From 1932 to 1940,” says NICB, “a $37 billion 
change in consumption expenditures was accom- 
panied by a $1 billion increase in advertising out- 
lays. The trend line for the war period flattened a 
bit, indicating a $1 billion shift in consumption ex- 
penditures. From 1946 through 1955, the line of 
average relationship steepened sharply, so that for 
every $20 billion change in consumption expendi- 
tures there was a $1 billion increase in advertising 
expenditures.” 


footnotes* 


* Shattered Premises Dept. 


“borrowed” from 1956 sales, and thus has saturated 
the market. Yet, from all indications, the industry 
will sell something close to 6,000,000 cars this year. 


If 6,000,000 big-ticket units constitutes a satu- 
rated market—especially after a year as big as 1955 
—we're sure there are many marketers in other 
fields who would love to compete in markets so 
saturated. 


The lesson for advertisers here is that the auto- 
mobile industry knows how to sell, regardless of 
market conditions, regardless of economic trends, 
regardless of all other factors. It sells simply be- 
cause it must sell—not just to make money, but to 
survive. 


All things considered, the automobile industry is 
still one of our economic bellwethers and of vital 
importance to every advertising executive. Next 
issue, Tide will present its annual wrap-up on the 
industry, including what changes you can expect 
on the new models to be introduced soon, how big 
the 1957 automobile market will be, how dealers 
are doing, and in general what’s ahead for the 
industry. 


The Conference Board goes on to say that i 
the estimate of the Joint Committee on the Eco 
nomic Report of a personal consumption expendi 
ture in 1965 of $357 billion is assumed to be correct 
and if the advertising trend line of the past 1 
years continues, i.e., a $1 billion increase to ever 
$20 billion increase in consumer expenditures, the 
advertising expenditures for 1965 will be aroun 
$14.6 billion or 4.1% of consumption expenditures 
(compared to last year’s 3.6% of consumer ex 
penditures). 


The real question, of course, is whether th 
relationship of advertising expenditures to con 
sumer expenditures will indeed remain the same 
no increase or decrease. We don’t think it’s to 
farfetched to say that the key to much of th 
advertising business’ future lies in that simpl 
question. It’s our business to see that the rati 
does not stay the same, that it’s increased, in fact 
sufficiently to develop its true role in the economy 


lhs. WW: 
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